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Cowpeas Will Store up $15 Worth of 
Nitrogen Per Acre—Plans to Remove 
Cheat and Cockle. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Land intended for wheat should be 
frequently plowed prior to seeding. 
Wheat will sueceed best on a clover 
or cow pea sod, but these crops, or 
any other green crop, should inva- 
riably mature before they are turned 
down. The ranker the growth the 
better will be the results. Conse- 
quently, when seeding clover or cow 
peas it usually pays well to supply 
them liberally with potash and phos- 
phorie acid. A bountiful supply of 
nitrogen will be drawn from the air, 
which is a clear gain, being virtually 
grown. <A good crop of clover or 
pea vines will easily draw, per acre, 
from the air, $15 worth or more of 
nitrogen. The New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station claims that an acre of 
erimson will mature $30 
worth of nitrogen. But we will be 
moderate and put the average value 
of nitrogen that can be practically 
drawn from the air by an acre of 
clover or cow peas, at $15, which is 
more than most corn crops would 
sell for. with the 
potash and phosphoric acid that may 
have been 
stored in the plants and, when turn- 
ed down, will serve the wheat crop 
that follows. 


clover 


Said nitrogen, 


applied direct, will be 


When practical a clover or cow pea 
crop should be turned down several 
weeks before the wheat is seeded. 
Time will thus be given for the veg- 
etable matter to at least partially de- 
compose before the wheat is seeded, 
during which time important chemi- 
cal changes will take place. But as 
the vegetable matter cannot decom- 
pose in time to fully meet the re- 
quirements of the wheat a half dose, 
say 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer containing nitrogen two 
per cent, potash 742 per cent and 
available phosphoric acid 9 per cent, 
may be used. 


TO REMOVE CHEAT AND. COCKLE FROM 
SEED WHEAT. 


There are at least two plans for 
doing this. I will first give what ap- 
pears to be the most practical plan, 
and then the other. 

Make a strong brine by adding salt 
to water. This brine will float cheat, 
either the Georgia or common kind, 





and a portion of the cockle, but not 
all. 

If molasses or the ordinary cane 
(sorghum) syrup be added in proper 
quantities and well stirred, the spe- 
cific gravity of the brine will be suf- 
ficiently increased to float the resi- 
due of the cocokle. 

When the brine is made it will be 
necessary to use a proper quantity 
of salt above the capacity of the wa- 
ter to dissolve. Then when the mo- 
lasses or syrup is added an addition- 
al quantity of salt will be dissolved, 
thus increasing the specific gravity 
of the liquid sufficiently to answer 
the desired purpose. The necessary 
quantity of molasses or syrup to be 
added ean be ascertained by testing. 

In. the above test I used ordinary 
molasses, but presume that syrup 
of cane or sorghum will answer 
equally well. 

A liquid prepared as above will 
float all the cheat and cockle and 
from 25 to 30 per cent of the lighter 
grains of wheat. 

The skimmings should be imme- 


-diately removed and then the wheat 


that has settled to the bottom, taken 
out and washed with fresh water. 


Proper tests have shown that the 
germinating power of wheat thus 
treated will not be injured in the 
least. 


The above plan will not only clean 
the wheat of all filth but will also 
the 
heavier 


vastly improve the quality of 
wheat by retaining the 
grains only. 

ANOTHER PLAN 

Prepare a brine with nitrate of 
soda. Then add salt, using of each 
all that the water will dissolve. Then 
treat as above. 

Saltpetre may be substituted for 
the nitrate of soda, but as the latter 
is cheaper it is preferable when it 
ean be commanded. 

Light grains of wheat may for the 
present yield fairly well, but their 
continual use will surely cause a de- 
terioration of the wheat, both in 
quantity and quality. Hence the 
necessity for selecting the heavier 
grains only, at least a sufficiency to 
grow seed for the following year. 

BRYAN TYSON. 

Carthage, N. C. 





News and Observer: Yesterday a 
cotton firm in Raleigh sold one hun- 
dred bales of cotton to a cotton mill 
in interior North Carolina for thir- 
teen and a half cents delivered. A 
few months ago that mill could have 
bought its cotton for nine cents. 





Potato Growing in Michigan. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


We are on the 48rd degree, north 
latitude. The difference between here 
and North Carolina in climate, cus- 
toms and crop culture must be so 
striking as to be instructive to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers. Take pota- 
toes, for example. Early potatoes 
are not grown for market to any ex- 
tent. Most farmers plant a few for 
home use, some time in April or 
May. Seldom that the ground warms 
up enough to bring them up before 
May, plant when you will. Usually 
they are not relished for winter use. 

For main crop the market de- 
mands a round potato with few eyes 
and not deep. Rural New Yorker, 
No. 2, is much grown here. There is 
a wide diversity of opinion and prac- 
Some plant 
small potatoes whole—and get seed 
elsewhere in a few years. 


tice in regard to seed. 


Some cut 
medium size in two to four pieces. 
The best growers cut to two and 
three eyes to the piece and one piece 
to the hill. The ground being well 
fitted with plow, disk  pulverizer, 
spring tooth harrow or drag, is rolled 
and marked each way, usually with 


a three legs marker, with legs 30. 


But fashions change. 
Not so very long ago they were 
planted three feet apart and with a 
hoe. Then came the drill system. A 
shovel plow, or cultivator with broad 
tooth, was run in rows two and a 
half to three feet apart one way. 
Men with sacks of seed followed, 
dropping a seed piece one and a half 
to two feet apart, stepping on each 
piece to firm it in the soil. A horse 
with cultivator rigged to turn two 
furrows in over the seed, followed. 


inches apart. 


In a few days a roller, or drag, was 
run over these ridged rows levelling 
them somewhat and killing the weeds 
in the seed leaf. 

Now, the style is to plant the seed 
with a hand and foot planter; the 
seed carried in a sack over the shoul- 
der, one piece put in the planter tube 
and thrust four or five inches in the 
soil by foot pressure. Hard work! 
If weather is suitable, a drag, ordi- 
nary 45 to 60-tooth peg tooth drag, 
is run over the field once or twice be- 
fore the crop comes up, to break the 
crust and kill the weeds,—makes 
much easier the subsequent culture. 
Often a farmer will drag the field 
The seed 
deep thrust in the earth remains un- 
disturbed and the tops suffer but lit- 
tle. Later the crop is well enltivated 
both ways, say twice, two times in a 


after the potatoes are up. 





row each way. The cultivator teeth 
will be set to throw the dirt to the 
row the last time giving a slight 
hilling of the earth. Practically it 
is level culture. Various ways of 
The favorite 
method is. for two to six men with 
hooks, or 


digging are in use. 


forks, working together. 
Two rows as dug are thrown togeth- 
er. Usually they'll dig about as 
much in the forenoon as they ean 
pick up in the afternoon. <A _ horse 
and stone boat with eight to twelve 
bushel crates is to the field. 
Some farmers have women and chil- 
dren to pick and the richest of them 
will turn out in an emergency and 
help and don’t feel disgraced either. 
The horse is or led up the 
wide row where the vines are thrown 
and the potatoes picked and thrown 
into the crates from each side. When 
the crates are full the load is taken 
to a pit centrally located usually, 
though some load 


taken 


driven 


wagon and 
put in cellar at once. Others think 
best to pit and let the potatoes 
sweat out until cold weather, when 


into 


they are sorted and moved to cellar 
or permanent pits. These are piles 
of potatoes, 50 to 100 bushels in a 
heap about two and a half feet wide, 
and two to two and a half high, on 
top the ground, covered with a coat 
of straw, about a foot of earth and 
a finish of litter from the horse sta- 
ble, when steady freezing begins. 

Paris green applied with a hand 
sprayer, is relied on to keep bugs in 
check. 

Last year potatoes were struck 
with blight in September, and rot- 
ted badly. Some hadn’t enough for 
family eating. One farmer sold less 
than $10 worth from three acres 
which yiclded heavy enough so he 
and one man dug and_ pitted 100 
bushels the first day, though one- 
quarter were left on the ground, rot- 
ten. When they were cellared, about 
half the pits were left in the field, 
and a large per cent decayed in the 
cellar. Two years ago a field of four 
acres yielded about 700 bushels of 
marketable potatoes for him. Part 
sold at 80 cents a bushel, so that the 


crop averaged over $90 per acre 
from sales. Can’t always win! 
Notwithstanding the rot, prices 


kept at 50 cents, or lower, a drop to 
35 cents in May, but jumped sudden- 
ly to $1 in mid June. This coming 
just at planting time, coupled with 
last year’s disaster and the searcity 
of seed has diminished the area 
planted. No potatoes were shipped 
from here this season, where usually 
many ear lots are sold both fall and 
spring. Looks now like high prices 
for potatoes another season, for 
planting is not yet finished owing to 
heavy rains since the 17th, and those 
planted fare badly in the sodden soil. 


Davison, Mich. 
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Harvesting Tobacco. 


The tobacco harvest in my section 
The work 
of worming and suckering must be 
actively kept up to that period, and 
even beyond at intervals until every 
plant has been put in the curing 
house. About six or eight weeks af- 
ter the tobacco has been topped the 
leaves assume a yellowish, mottled 


color. 


usually begins in August. 


There is a granulated appear- 
the 
leaves that cannot be misunderstood 


anee on the upper surface of 


by the experienced tobacco grower. 
When a portion of the leaf fully ripe 
is bent between the thumb and fore- 
finger, it snaps with a clean-cut 
break. 

The plants in the same field rarely 
mature at the same time. The dif- 
ference in surface exposure, in the 
quality of the soil, and in the eulti- 
vation of the crop makes a difference 
sometimes of eight to fifteen days in 
All hills that 
are replanted (the first plants having 
died) will carry unripe plants. Gen- 
erally the time of the first cutting 
will find about half the plants ready 
for the harvest, and these are select- 
ed and the immature ones are left. 
If, however, the land is uniform in 
fertility, the surface level, the culti- 
vation in every respect equal, and 
the stand of plants of the first set- 
ting perfect, the whole field will be 
ready for the knife at the same pe- 
riod. 


the time of ripening. 


If there should be any doubt in the 
mind of the tobacco grower as to 
the full maturity of the crop, it is 
best to let it remain for a few days 
longer, because the last few days 
store up the gums and resins or fatty 
matter in the leaves that make them 
so valuable. The leaves attain their 
full expansion in a good season in 
about After this they 
thicken and grow fat under the frue- 
tifying influences of copious dews 
The tobaeéo grower 
should always bear in mind that 
there is as much difference between 


six weeks. 


and hot suns. 


the taste and fragrance of ripe to- 
bacco and green as there is between 
a ripe apple, with sacharine 
juices, and a green one with its acid- 
ity. 

No tobacco should be eut directly 
after a hard rain, because much of 
the gummy matter which is secreted 
in the upper surface of the leaves, 
and which adds so the 
weight and aroma of the cured pro- 
duct, is dissolved and washed off by 
Nor should it be 
cut when there is probability of a 
rain, for the reason that if caught in 
a shower after it has been eut, it is 
bespattered with dirt and its value 
Nor should it be cut 
while the dew is on the plant,.for 
when turned over after the stalk is 
severed a considerable amount of dirt 
will adhere to the wet leaves. The 
best time for cutting it in the after- 
noon, when the fierceness of the 
noonday heat has been tempered by 
the declining sun. Every exertion 
should be made to prevent “sunburn” 
—that is, a scorching or rapid drying 
of the leaves by the sun. Such spots 
as are thus produced will always re- 
main green, or at least off-color. 


its 


much to 


a copious rainfall. 


much impaired. 


The best instrument with which to 
eut tobacco is a butcher knife of me- 
dium size, with a thin, sharp blade 
about six inches long. The handle 
should be well wrapped with old rags, 
or else the hand will be made to suffer 
by the continual pressure upon the 
The 


person doing the cutting stands over 


back of a hard wooden handle. 


the plant, and placing the blade of 
the knife at right angles, or approx- 
imately so to the upper leaves, splits 
the stalk to within a few inches of 
the lower leaves. Then withdrawing 
the knife and grasping the plant 
midway with his left hand, he in- 
serts the knife beneath the lower 
leaves and severs the stalk. The 
plant is then reversed and made to 
stand in the row. Here it remains 
until it wilts, which requires, aceord- 
ing to the character of the weather, 
from fifteen minutes to an _ hour. 
Should it be cloudy and rainy it will 
not wilt sufficiently to handle with- 
out breakage until the rain ceases. 
It sometimes gets into what tobacco 
farmers call a “strut,” when it be- 
comes as tender as the most erisp 
celery. 

When the plants have wilted prop- 
erly they are straddled over tobacco 
sticks, from five to eight plants be- 
ing placed on a stick, and in this 
condition they are carried to the cur- 
ing house. The tobacco sticks are 
about 4% feet long, with an average 
of some two inches wide by 11% inch- 
es thick, rived out of red oak or 
hickory. They should be well sea- 
soned before being put to use.—Col. 


J. B. Killebrew, Nashville, Tenn. 





Bamboo Culture for Farmers. 
Edjtor of The Progressive Farmer: 


One of the new industries for the 
American farmer is bamboo raising. 
During the past few years he has 
learned to raise rice cheaper than the 
Chinese, Sumatra wrapper tobacco 
as good as that grown in the far 
east, figs that rival those in Smyrna, 
and macaroni wheat comparable with 
that of Italy. He is now about to 
turn his attention to the bamboo and 
its cultivation. This plant, contrary 
to the idea of many people, does not 
like Topsy, “jes grow.” It requires 
care the same as any other crop. The 
profits of bamboo culture are worthy 
of consideration. In Japan, where 
the industry is well developed, the 
proceeds amount on an average to 
$50 per acre. Very few farms in this 
country pay at such a rate. A well 
drained soil, of rich stiff loam, light- 
ened with a mixture of sand, is neces- 
sary for the bamboo. A favorite site 
for the growth is the base of some 
range of hills, or a broad valley 
where some mountain stream _ has 
brought down and deposited a mass 
of alluvium. These — situations 
have the double advantage of suita- 
ble soil and shelter from strong 
winds. The banks of small streams, 
deltas of rivers, borders of ponds, 
and low, irrigated islands, will pro- 
duce big forests of this valuable 
plant. Most bamboos will not with- 
stand much drought, but if they are 
supplied with plenty of water, their 
leaves will keep green in a fairly dry 
climate. They are hardy plants and 
many of the Japanese species expe- 
rience a temperature of 15 degrees 
below the freezing point without in- 
jury. In the United States thou- 
sands of suitable locations may be 
found in California, Oregon, Texas, 
and through the Gulf and Southern 
States. TODD. 





Washington, D. C. 


\ 


\ 
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NEW TRUCKING DEVELOPMENTS. 

Cucumber Raising Pays $100 Per Acre— 
One Farmer Puts goo Acres in Water- 
melons--Tobacco in Anson. 


A local item in the Observer two 
weeks ago stated that in the vicinity 
of Maxton, on the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, 400 acres have been plant- 
ed in cucumbers for the Heinz Pickle 
Company, of Pittsburg. It develops 
on inquiry that this is only a partial 
statement of the facts. It is only one 
item in the great development of the 
trucking interests in -Richmond, 
Seotland and Robeson Counties, 
where the land owners along the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad have made 
a new departure, and, it appears, a 
very profitable one. The lands in 
that section are known to be the fin- 
est cotton lands in this section of the 
South, but they have been found to 
be still better adapted to the grow- 
ing of truck. 

The centre of the new cucumber 
industry is in the vicinity of Clark- 
ton, where 400 acres are planted in 
cucumbers under a purchase guaran- 
tee by Heinz. It is said that these 
farmers are sure of $100 an acre on 
their cucumbers. The Maxton farm 
is the individual enterprise of Mr. 
H. J. MeKinnon, who cultivated his 
cucumbers independently of any con- 
tract with Heinz, and who has al- 
ready netted $100 an acre on his ven- 
ture. 

The farmers around Clarkton were 
slow to take hold of the Heinz pro- 
ject, but under the encouragement 
and personal backing of Messrs. 
Neill Curry and O. L. Clarke, two 
big merchants of that place, they 
planted their lands in cucumbers. 
The Heinz Company has built pick- 
ling tanks at Clarkton of sufficient 
capacity to take eare of all.the cu- 
cumbers raised. All the farmers 
have to do is to deliver their product 
and get their money. Then, the sea- 
son for the planting and maturing 
of the cucumbers being short, they 
ean plant their lands in a second 
crop. Less labor is required for the 
cultivation of this vegetable than is 
necessary for a cotton crop, and the 
net profit is much larger. 

The raising of cucumbers is not 
the only new departure of the farm- 
ers in that section. Much of the 
land heretofore cultivated in cotton 
is now planted in watermelons. In 
the vicinity of Laurinburg, Mr. Mat- 
thews has a watermelon farm cover- 
ing 900 acres. Other farmers are 
raising watermelons on a_ smaller 
seale. 

Still another new departure is the 
cultivation of tobacco. Morven, in 
Anson County, is the centre of this 
new industry. The farmers of that 
section have planted their lands ex- 
tensively in tobacco, and the result 
is said to be encouraging. A tobacco 
warehouse will be built at Morven 
for the marketing of the crop. The 
soil around Morven is said to have 
the same characteristics as the 
famous tobaceco-growing soil of Wil- 
son County, and the quality of the 
crop grown by Anson County farm- 





ers this season is pronounced by ex- 





perts to be equal to the Wilson Coun- 
ty leaf. These three new crops along 
the Seaboard—cucumbers, watermel- 
ons and tobacco—are expected to 
bring the growers larger bank ac- 
counts than they have known in 
many years, and in a short while put 
them on a solid basis of prosperity. 
In the meantime, they have not over- 
looked their opportunities as cotton 
growers. Land not heretofore culti- 
vated has been planted in that staple, 
and their cotton crop will be about 
as large as usual. They are simply 
making money on cucumbers and wa- 
termelons while the cotton crop is 
maturing.—Charlotte Observer. 








A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Experiments tried by the Agricul- 
tural Department in growing 
worms on orange trees and hedges 
The white mul- 
The De- 


is continuing its experi- 


are unsatisfactory. 
berry is the proper tree. 
partment 
ment in silk production with consid- 
erable promise of success. 

x  # 

The value of alfalfa as a_ stock 
feed is shown by a sixty-day winter 
hog-feeding test, conducted in Kan- 
pigs. 
Those receiving Kafir corn-meal, fed 
dry, but with water at hand, gained 
during the two months, an average 


sas, starting with 125 pound 


of 52 pounds each, while those fed 
the same ration, mixed wet, gained 
63 pounds. Those, however, which 
were fed the mixed ration of Kafir 
alfalfa gained 91 
pounds, or one and one-half pounds 
a day. 


corn and hay 
They were fed all the corn 
they would eat without waste, and 
an excess of hay so that they con- 
sumed of the latter only the leaves 
and small stems. 

* % & 

“The Wisconsin Farmer” says that 
not many farmers are willing ot give 
up the use of their land for a year, 
as is necessary when the system is 
adopted of 
lands and plowing under green crops. 


building up worn-out 
Nature seems to have a way of large- 
In the North 
where the seasons are too short to 


ly evening things up. 


allow the growth of more than one 
crop the heavy freezes lock in the 
soil the fertility, which in the South 
is largely washed away during the 
On the 
other hand the Southern half of the 
United States is able to enrich its 
soil by growing two crops annually. 


colder and rainy months. 


Wherever crimson clover will thrive 
no farmer who wants to green ma- 
nure need lose the use of his land 
for a year. This annual legume ean 
be sown in the corn rows in late Au- 
gust or early September following a 
drenching rain, and with ordinary 
luck will make a luxuriant growth 
during the fall, winter and spring 
and be ready to turn under for the 
next regular spring crop. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





The catastrophe of every play is 
caused always by the folly or fault 
of a man; the redemption, if there 
be any, is by the wisdom and virtue 
of a woman, and failing that there 
is none.—Ruskin. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XVII.—Humus. 


Come, let us talk about Humus. 
Humus is decaying vegetable matter 
in the soil. It comes from a pure 
Latin word which originally meant 
Not only 
out of the dust of the earth is man 
made, but his very name “human” 
comes from the same source. 

Without humus there would be no 
soil—there would be only “earth.” 
The distinction is that “earth” con- 
sists of the detritus of 
weather-worn rocks, while “soil” is 


“earth” or the “ground.” 


mineral 


“earth” mixed with humus. 

In attempting to classify soils and 
sarths there is no end to the divi- 
sions and distinctions. Soils are 
light or heavy, warm or cold, wet or 
porous, fine or 
eoarse, rich or poor, flat or rolling, 
upland or bottom, hungry, leachy, 


loamy, sour, sweet, 


dry, compact or 


sandy, 
limy, marly and endless combinations 
of these. 
think of, or whatever combination, 


clayey, 
Whatever kind you may 


remember that humus is the farm- 
er’s best friend. Humus gives rich- 
ness and blackness and porosity and 
nitrogen and mellowness and eapil- 
larity. Humus is the product of fer- 
mentation of grasses, roots, leaves or 
It can be 


made artificially by applying barn- 
a 


any other organic matter. 
yard manure, straw,” cornstalks or 
any other waste vegetable product 
to the land and allowing it to decay 
and become mixed with the soil. But 
remember that it isn’t humus until 
it begins to deeay. Such rich plant 
food is not available until its tissues 
and cells are broken down and be- 
come soluble. And it must be diluted 
with earth to beeome fit food for 
plants. A compost heap is too much 
of a good thing; it’s too strong, and 
until it is incorporated with the soil, 
is useless. 

Humus is not only the direct 
source of plant food, but it profound- 
ly modifies the physical properties 
of soil. It is not only the principal 
source of the nitrogenous food of 
plants, but it increases capillarity 
and the moisture-storing 
of the land. 


humus resides in its capacity to lib- 


capacity 
Another great value of 
erate phosphoric acid and potash. 
You all know about the powerful 
Triumvirate—Nitrogen, Phosphorie 
Acid and Potash? 


you'll get it some 


If you do not, 
time in Easy 
Suffice it to say 
that these are three essential chemi- 


Seience Studies. 


eal soil elements demanded by plants. 
Humus furnishes nitrogen and also 
get-at-able-and-usable the 
potash that 
would otherwise lie dormant in the 


makes 


phosphorie acid and 


soil. Humus acts as a peptonizer, 
human 
It “di- 


gests” the phosphoric acid and pot- 


just as pepsin acts in the 
stomach on albuminous food. 


ash. and the rootlets consume and 
the plant system assimilates. 

The humie matter of soils is of 
great agricultural importanee. We 
are apt to say that the subject under 
discussion at the moment is the 
“most important thing in the domain 


of agriculture.” I will not go so far 











as to say that humus is the most vi- 
tal factor in farm economy, but it 
comes pretty near it. No humus, no 
soil; no soil, no crops; no crops, 
no farmer; no farmer, nothing. That 
What’s 
Why, sophistry makes you be- 


may sound like sophistry. 
that 2 
lieve what you know isn’t so. But 
I’ve looked over the proposition and 
I find no holes in it. I shall stand 
by it—Colman’s Rural World. 





Farmers’ Picnics. 


The farmers’ picnic need not be all 
fun and social enjoyment and merry- 
making. Instruction may be mixed 
with the fun. may as 
truly be found in listening to an in- 
structive address under the trees as 
in shooting the chutes. But I would 
have the fun-making put first. <Al- 
though I was the “orator of the day” 


tecreation 


at several farmers’ picnics this sum- 
mer, I was glad to observe that quite 
a number did not come to hear me, 
but strayed under the trees or shot 
the chutes or bowled or danced or 
simply sat and talked. My sympa- 
thies were with them rather than 
with those kind enough to listen to 
me. I wanted the farmers at those 
picnics to get as far as possible from 
their fields and flocks that day. They 
had, I knew, too few days when ‘they 
left the work and care of the farm 
behind. 

Laziness is a crime, and it is the 
duty of every one, rich or poor, high 
or low, to work to the limit of his 
strength in the way that will not 
shorten his usefulness and with such 
powers as God has given him put to 
their highest use. But in that last 
clause there is much. Man must not 
dull his brain by too long hours of 
hard physical toil. Certainly I would 
not advoeate indolence in any one’s 
life, but he who will teach the Ameri- 
‘an farmer to have more holidays 
and to work fewer hours with his 
hands will confer a great benefit on 
It will result 
in more brain work and a higher and 
better paid class of work on our 
farms. 

And of holidays that 
which finds its expression in a rous- 


Ameriean agriculture. 


farmers’ 


ing picnic under.trees, with swings 
and dancing and lemonade and foot 
races and love-making and swapping 
stories and a lecture, not prosy, and 
not too instruective,—that commends 
itself most highly to me—John M. 
Stahl, in Country Gentleman. 





Charlotte Observer: There is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the farm- 
ers will get profitable prices for the 
coming crop of cotton. There is 
but a small stock in existence and 
the factories will very likely consume 
all of this during the three months 
which will intervene before the new 
For the first time 
in many years the farmers will come 
to a market that is barren of old cot- 
ton and clamoring for the new sup- 
ply. Then again, if it is found de- 
sirable to hold cotton, the farmer 
is more than ever able to bide his 
time. 


crop comes on, 


The day of the cotton grower 
is at hand. 


Summer Care of Milk and Cream. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The souring of milk is due to bac- 
teria. These bacteria are minute 
forms of plant life and like corn or 
any higher plant their life depends 
on temperature, food and moisture. 

Milk is a perfect food for these 
bacteria, which are common in the 
air of the milk-room and cow stable 
as well as on the cow and the hands 
of the milker. It contains the food 
and moisture, and summer weather 
furnishes the most desirable temper- 
ature for their rapid growth. The 
care of the milk then should be such 
as, first, to prevent as far as possible 
the entrance of these germs, second, 
to retard the growth of those which 
do gain access to the milk. 

The body of the cow, the hands of 
the milker, the air, and the seams of 
the pail and other milk utensils are 
the common sources of infection. 

In the summer time, the flanks of 
the cow are usually free from ma- 
nure, but her hair is well filled with 
dust, especially if the pasture borders 
a mueh traveled road. Frequently 
the cow wades in ponds and streams 
and the udder gets coated with mud 
which dries on. At milking time, the 
milker gives the udder and teats a 
few stokes with his bare hand before 
milking. The motion of milking 
shakes a shower of bacteria laden 
dust into the milk. If the milker wet 
his hands with a stream of milk, this 
farther softens the dirt on the teats 
and his hands and the dirty milk 
drips into the pail, carrying a great 
many bacteria with it. 

To avoid this contamination, the 
udder and surrounding parts should 
be wiped off with a damp cloth; this 
not only removes much of the dirt 
and bacteria, but leaves the hair 
damp, so that what remains does not 
fall off readily. The milker should 
wash his hands thoroughly and then 
milk with dry hands. 

The Illinois Experiment Station 
finds that the number of bacteria 
which fall into the milk from an ap- 
parently clean but unwashed udder 
is 2020, as compared with 90, when 
udder has been washed just before 
milking. 

In spite of the best efforts, some 
bacteria will go into the milk; this 
makes it necessary to eool the milk 
as quickly as possible to 50 degrees 
or below. Professor Fraser said, be- 
fore the Indiana State Dairy Asso- 
ciation, that at a temperature of 93 
degrees, germs common to milk mul- 
tiply two hundred fold in one hour, 
while at 55 degrees, only eight fold, 
and at 45 degrees are practically in- 
active. 

The most economical way to secure 
this cooling is with so-called “shot 
gun” cans, (about eight inches in 
diameter and twenty-two inches deep, 
costing 60 to 75 cents each), set in 
cold water, using ice if possible; if 


not, use cold well water. In the lat- 





ter case it is well to change the wa- 
ter in a couple of hours. These cans 
may be set in any box, vat, tank or 
barrel, which will surround them 
with water, as high up as the milk 


comes. At the end of twelve hours, 





if the cans and vats are needed, the 
cream may be dipped off with a cup, 
or better, a conical skimmer; if not 
needed, more therough skimming will 
be secured if allowed to stand twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The “eream can” should also be 
kept in the cold water until enough 
cream is secured for churning. It 
should be thoroughly stirred when 
fresh cream is added, and none 
should be put in for twenty-four 
hours before churning. During this 
time, the cream should warm up to 
about 65 degrees to ripen for churn- 
ing. Three hours before churning, 
it may be cooled down to 55 or 58 
This will make the butter 
“come” harder than if churned im- 
mediately after reaching the churn- 
ing temperature. 

H. E. VAN NORMAN, 
Dairy Assistant. 
Purdue Experiment Station. 


degrees. 





Preservation of Eggs. 


German papers state that it is pos- 
sible to keep eggs fresh for any 
length of time by simply immersing 
them in a 10 per cent solution of 

commonly called 
This produces the 
formation of a coating which renders 
air-tight. The 

so treated retain their fresh 
taste for many months. The best 
proof of the efficacy of this treat- 


silicate of soda, 
“liquid glass.” 


the eggs perfectly 


eecas 


55° 


ment has been furnished by the fact 
that such eges, after having been 
kept for a whole year, were hatched, 
and the chickens were strong and 
healthy. 

The preserving solution is best 
prepared by dissolving 1 pound of 
liquid glass in 4 quarts of cold water. 
The eggs are then immersed in this 
solution, which should be kept in a 
glazed earthenware vessel, and the 
eggs are kept in the solution for a 
short time. If one of these preservec 
eges is to be boiled, the shell must 
be first perforated in order to pre- 
vent cracking.—Richard Guenthe: 


Consul-General, Frankfort, Ger- 


many, June 19, 1903. 





Millet. 

July is an excellent time for the 
sowing of millet. A rich, clayey soil 
in a moist situation, kept in good 
tilth, that has been deeply and well 
broken, and.upon which all vegeta- 
tion has been kept down by frequent 
plowings or harrowing, are the most 
favorable conditions for the growth 
of a large crop of millet. Upon land 
so prepared one bushel of seed to 
the acre will not be too much in 
July. 


will be sufficient. 


Earlier sown, a half-bushel 
After sowing, har- 
row well with a light harrow or run 
a drag brush over the land, or use 
a smoothing harrow. Millet may be 
sown at any time trom the Ist of 
April until the 15th of August. One 
good soaking rain after sowing will 
assure an abundant crop. It is a 
very rapid grower and a rank feeder. 
Tt will be ready for the mower with- 
in fifty to sixty days after it is sown. 
Millet must be eut when it begins 
to head and before it blooms. To put 
off the time of harvesting until the 
seeds are ripe will be to ruin the 
hay, for when eut at this stage it is 
well-nigh worthless.—Exchange. 
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GENERAL NEWS 











WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 
The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 

United States warships are to be 
equipped with the Arco-Slaby system 
of wireless telegraphy. 

Steps have been taken in London 
for the erection of a statue of George 
Washington in that city. 

The Cuban government, it was re- 
ported, will send a commission to 
America and Europe to negotiate a 
loan of $35,000,000. 

Mrs. James G. Blaine, widow of 
the noted Republican statesman, died 
a few days ago at Augusta, Maine, 
at the age of 76 years. 

The Colombian Charge d’ Affaires 
in Washington has received encour- 
aging news in regard to the prospects 
of the Panama canal treaty. 


In an interview last week Supreme 
Court Justice Brewer declared that 
all who engaged in lynching were 
nothing more or less than murderers. 


Sentiment in favor of the nomina- 
tion of Judge George Gray for Pres- 
ident is reported in Delaware as well 
as in the coal regions of Pennsylva- 
nia. 


The news that Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocratie delegates will be instructed 
for ex-Governor Pattison leads to 
the inference that they will finally 
support Judge Parker or Senator 
Gorman for the Presidency. 


National Committeeman 
Parker, of Texas and Ed. 
of Colorado, have issued a eall for 
a conference of Populists and fu- 
sionists, to be held at Denver, July 
27, 28 and 29. The Populist organi- 
zations States 
asked to send delegates and an earn- 


Jos. A. 
Misten, 


in the various are 
est invitation is extended all Demo- 
erats and Republicans to be present 
and consider the political situation. 


The feeling is expressed in many 
newspapers that diplomatic relations 
between this country and Russia have 
been severely strained by the Presi- 
dent’s course ef action in regard to 
the Jewish petition of protest against 
the Kishineff massacre. It seems to 


be 


difference of opinion 


that there has been a 
between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay in re- 


admitted 


gard to the whole matter, and in 
the 


charged with vacillation 


President is 
“bad 


some quarters 
and 


statesmanship.” 


It seems to be a general under- 
standing among officials of the War 
Department among those who ought 
of Robert 
Shaw Oliver, who has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of War will be 
favorably considered 


to know that the name 


for Secretary 
of War when Secretary Root retires 
from the Cabinet. It has been known 
for sometime that upon the comple- 
of important matters 
which Secretary Root has in hand 
he intends to return to New York 
Just 
when this might happen has been and 
is still very indefinite. 


tion eertain 


and resume the practice of law. 





Attorney-General Knox has ap- 
pointed Julius Sternfelt, stenogra- 
phic law clerk, to assist United 
States District Attorney Reese in 
the vigorous prosecution of the peon- 
age cases in Alabama. It is asserted 
that the indictments in eases of this 
character will eventually number 
fully one thousand. The govern- 
ment intends to prosecute them to 
the limit. 


Butler, former United 
States Senator from North Carolina, 
has returned from a trip the 
State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, where 
he closed a contract with the Boer 
Generals Joubert and O’Donnell for 
100,000 acres of land, to be used for 
colonization purposes by the Boers. 
The tract is located between the Soto 
La Marine River and the Carazal 
River, and front for the entire dis- 
tance on the Gulf of Mexico. An op- 
tion was also taken on an additional 
one hundred thousand acres, the sale 
of which will probably be consum- 
mated before the end of the year. 


Marion 


to 


In a railroad wreck in Virginia 
Tuesday 23 lives were lost and the 
largest newspaper 
wreck we have seen was less than a 
column. Twelve years ago next Au- 
gust, in the Bostian wreck 
near Statesville 22 persons were 
killed. That wreck attracted atten- 
tion all over the country and col- 
umns of newspaper space were de- 
voted to it, so unusually large was 
the loss of life then regarded. 
then the death of scores and hun- 
dreds in accidents of various kinds 
has occurred so often that the inci- 
dents are not regarded as uncom- 
mon.—Statesville Landmark. 


account of the 


bridge 


Since 


The recent race trouble in the 
State of Illinois has resulted in the 
inauguration of a rather novel move- 


ment in Indianapolis, the capital of 
the State. The better element of 
negroes in that city is seeking to 


rid it of what is called there the 
“Jim Crow” negroes—the tough and 
worthless crowds of blacks. An or- 
ganization has been effected by this 
better element, the object of which 
of the “Jim 
Crow” stripe and have them driven 


is to seek out those 


from the city by the authorities on 
the strength of the 
If the better class of 
where could be induced to follow the 


vagraney law. 


negroes every- 


example thus set, the seriousness of 
the “race problem” might, in some 


degree at least, be lessened.—Ga- 


zette. 

Down in South Ameriea, the 
Washington correspondent of The 
Progressive Farmer writes, an at- 


tempt is being made to grow cotton 
on a large seale and ultimately to 
enter the markets of the world. The 
cotton grown there now is of differ- 
ent variety from that common in our 
Southern States. It grows on a very 
tall bush, almost as large as a small 
tree, and lasts in its production from 


seven to ten years. The seeds are 


very difficult to separate from the 
fiber because they stick firmly to it. 
It is also difficult to pick, and rain 
and frost are said to turn it yellow. 
demand for 


There is considerable 








American cotton machinery and an 
increasing tendency to introduce the 


American seed. Dealers in such 
commodities can find a_ profitable 


market just now in Paraguay, Ura- 
guay and Argentina. 


On the imminent approach of 
Pope Leo’s death the conclave of all 
the cardinals was summoned. to 
Rome, to be ready to elect his suc- 
Cardinal Gibbons of Balti- 
more sailed last Thursday. He is 
the only representative from the New 
World. The Roman Catholie Church 
is very conservative, and does not 
appoint her cardinals on the basis of 
population or extent of territory; 
thus in the Sacred College, Cardinal 
Gibbons represents two continents, 
and other cardinals hardly the 
breadth of one of our States. In a 
manner Cardinal Gibbons will also 
represent England, because Logue 
and Moran, the other two English- 
speaking cardinals, are Irishmen. No 
one supposes that Cardinal Gibbons 
will be elected pope, but on the basis 
of his constituency his vote ought to 
earry weight. The opposing leaders 
in the college are Cardinals Ram- 
polla, the present secretary of state, 
and Oreglia. When the latter elaim- 
ed an apartment in the Vatican, the 
former had a thousand chairs piled 
up in it. The ancient feud between 
the Colonna and Orsini families of 
Rome again attracted attention, and 
it was rumored that each would bit- 
terly oppose the papal candidate of 
the other. 


cessor. 


Thus do proud men strug- 
gle for a position that in the nature 
of things is never sought and seldom 
attained by those who most deserve 
to win it.—Country Gentleman. 





New Head of United States Steel 
Corporotion. 


At a meeting of the finance com- 
mittee of the United States Steel 
Corporation last week, William E. 
Corey was appointed to the position 
of assistant to the president of the 
eorporation. The official announce- 
ment of the action stated that Mr. 
Corey had been appointed to “per- 
form the active duties of the presi- 
Tn facet, therefore, if not in 
name, Mr. Corey becomes the head 


dency.” 


of the most wonderful combination 
of capital and industry in the world. 
And who is William E. Corey? Not 
a hundred men outside of the iron 
and steel business, it 
have said. 
he is thirty-six years old, began work 
pushing a wheel-barrow as a day 
laborer in the Braddock iron mills, 
and occupied successive positions in 
the Braddock, Edgar 
Thompson, and Carnegie mills until 


seems, could 


The newspapers tell us 


Homestead, 


he became president of the Carnegie 
He is 
thus a young man risen from the 
ranks, like Charles M. Schwab, and 
chosen for his youth, energy, and 
ability. 

The choosing of Mr. Corey to be 


steel company two years ago. 


the active head of the steel corpora- 
tion shows that the policy which was 


evidenced in the selection of Mr. 
Schwab as president is still being 


followed by the company. The great 
steel trust is showing the way for 








many developments of modern in- 
dustry, not only in its size and con- 
formation, but in its methods. Not 
the least of its remarkable features 
is its treatment of its men. Any man 
employed by the corporation may, 
first of all, by a little thrift become 
a stockholder in it and share in its 
ownership; then he may rise to any 
position in it, even the highest of 
all. This is the true democracy of 
business. It is essentially American. 
That it is the right plan and must 
sueceed is as certain as that Ameri- 
-an institutions are right and must 
endure.—Chicago Christendom. 





The Immigration Menace. 


The Observer has on several ocea- 
sions lately adverted to the vast 
army of immigrants pouring into 
this country in recent months. The 
Immigration Commissioner, at 


recent statement 
says that while the figures are not 


Washington, in a 


yet complete, it is known that the 
total immigration for the fiseal year 
ended June 30 will 
1,000,000, and may go above that 
mark. The largest in any previous 
year was in 1882, when the total was 
788,962. The figures for the first 
eleven months of the year just closed 
were far in excess of the total for 
1882. 


approximate 


It is explained that this great to- 
tal for the year is partly aceounted 
for by the fear that Congress would 
add an educational requirement to 
the immigration law, and the desire 
of ignorant foreigners to get in be- 
And there- 
in lies the danger. In it is the ex- 
planation of the fact that the vast 
majority of the immigrants are not 
of a desirable They hasten 
here before Congress can pass a law 
that would bar them. 
missioner of Immigration: 


fore it became operative. 


elass. 
Says the Com- 


“The immigration which we are 
now getting is not in sympathy with 
our of and will 
not assimilate with our institutions. 


form government, 
A large proportion of the people we 
are now receiving are illiterate. The 
immigration for May was 137,514, 
an inerease of 30,563 over May of 
last And whence comes this 
Is it the old, desirable 
that build up 
Germany for May sent 
us 6,400, Sweden 9,608, Ireland 8,824. 
But 37,728 came from Italy, 32,700 
from Austria-Hungary, 37,897 from 
Russia. 


year. 
human flood 4 
immigration helped 
the country ? 


We were able to deny ad- 
mission to but 1,137.” 

The Commissioner wisely says that 
the time has come to stop this un- 
desirable immigration. If Congress 
does not provide more strict regula- 
the future 
holds great dangers for the country. 


tions and _ restrictions 
There should 
be a provision excluding the landing 
on our shores of illiterates as well 
as paupers, anarchists and _ others 
who are already excluded.—Charlotte 
Observer. 


This is no false alarm. 





The strength of family religion 
does not depend on the size of the 
family Bible.—Selected. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO. CHEROKEE. 


Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 





Louisburg has voted bonds for wa- 
ter works. 

Morganton has voted to establish 
a graded school. 

Reidsville will vote on the dispen- 
sary question September 1. 

Wadesboro will vote on the ques- 
tion of prohibition August 12. 

The commissioners of Burke have 
decided to remodel and enlarge the 
court house at Morganton. 

The of the 
of Wilson have refused to allow a 
distillery to be located there. 


commissioners towns 


Three hundred teachers are. at- 


tending the summer school at the 


A. & M. College at Raleigh. 

A stock law election was held in 
Carthage last Friday and resulted in 
victory for the no-fence advocates. 


Of the thirty or forty whiskey dis- 


tilleries in operation in Yadkin 
County before July 1st, only eight 
remain as the result of the Watts 
Law. 

IIon. Chas. H. Mebane, former 
Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 


tion, has been elected County Su- 
perintendent of Schools for Cataw- 
ba County. 

Major T. L. Emery has sold the 
famous Weldon fair grounds to Gen. 
Matt. W. Ransom, the consideration 
being $7,500. 
put in fine condition and a big fair 
will be held there this fall. 

The $20,000 20-year 5 per 
bonds of Wake County, issued to re- 
fund the floating debt of the county, 
were sold to Seasongood & Myers, 
of Cincinnati, for $21,310, which is 
a premium of $1,310. 


The grounds will be 


eent 


The Anti-Saloon forces of Raleigh 
have resolved to vote out the bar- 
rooms on the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber. It is proposed to vote for a dis- 
pensary and against allowing stills. 
That will be along step forward and 
ought to carry by a large majority. 


Asheville Citizen: Judge Justice 
will be a candidate 
Justice of the Supreme Court next 
positions held by 

and Montgomery 
become vacant. It is 
stood that Judge Geo. H. Brown, 
Judge Hoke and possibly others will 


for Associate 
year, when the 
Judges Douglas 


also under- 


enter the contest for these places. 


The Charlotte News says that the 
whiskey distillers who have been put 
out of business by the Watts law are 
getting desperate. One of the best 
distillers of Western North 
Carolina even went over into South 


known 


Carolina to see if he could set up 
He has 
sadder 


his rum factory over there. 
but 
His petition was turned down by the 
State Board of Control, 
these gentlemen feared that ere long 
every distiller 
North Carolina, to say nothing of 


returned a wiser man. 


because 
business in 


doing 


those just closed out, would flock to 
the Palmetto State. 


a . . 
been continued again. 


Post: At a session of the State 
Board of Education yesterday after- 
noon the four colored normal schools 
which are to receive the State ap- 
propriation heretofore divided among 
seven schools were selected, the ones 
selected being at Winston-Salem, 
Franklinton, Elizabeth City and 
Fayetteville. The three schools abol- 
ished were at Plymouth, Goldsboro 
and Salisbury. Local managers for 
the Elizabeth City school were ap- 
pointed as follows: E. F. Lamb, S. L. 
Sheep and J. B. Leigh of Pasquo- 
tank, W. G. Gaither of Perquimans, 
and J. C. Searborough of Hertford. 


Raleigh dispatch: The case of the 
State against Ernest Haywood for 
the killing of J. Ludlow Skinner has 
It will be 
called for trial on Thursday, October 
1st, during the first week of the next 
criminal term of Wake Superior 
Court. The continuance was asked 
by counsel for defense upon affidavit 
by Mr. Haywood that two of 
principal witnesses, Messrs. Bernard 
A. Schmitz, of Baltimore, 
Charles B. Hoeutt, of this city, could 
not attend at this term of court, the 
one on account of the illness of his 


his 


and 


wife and the other because he was 
ill with typhoid fever. 

Col. Olds: Applications for aid by 
counties for the building of public 
schools, their improvement, ete., con- 
tinue to be received in large numbers 
by the State Superintendent, and it 
really looks as if all the $200,000 of 
the loan fund available will be called 


for. For example, applications came 


in to-day from Swain, Alleghany, 
Cherokee, Randolph, Beaufort, 


Wilkes, Nash, Haywood and Cald- 
well. 
rate application for each school it is 
desired to aid from this loan fund, 
and the amounts range all the way 
from $100 to $1,000. 
eall for aid for as 
schools. 


The counties send in a sepa- 


Some counties 
five 


In each case the proposed 


many as 


eost of the building, ete., has to be 
given. 

News and Observer: That is good 
news that Mr. Bruner brings from 
Blowing Rock=that apple growers 
have given one thousand dollars to 
supplement the State’s fund to see 
that North Carolina apples are at- 
tractively shown at St. Louis. There 
are no finer apples grown in the 
world than in North Carolina, and it 
only needs the investment of money 
by men who study the business to 
make growing apples for market one 
of the State’s chief sources of in- 
come, next to cotton and tobacco. 
Mr. Moses H. Cone on his magnifi- 
cent Watauga County farm has an 
object lesson in apple culture that 
will be worth tens and thousands of 
dollars to the State. 

The Industrial Summer School at 
the State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical 


College is a_ great 


Teachers have come from all parts 


success, 


of the State, as well as from other 
States. The most popular studies 
are nature study, agriculture, music, 
English, and handiwork in weaving, 
ete. The total enrollment is 305 at 
the beginning of the second week. 





Before the close it will pass 400. The 





enrollment by studies is as follows: 
Agriculture 92, arithmetic 84, alge- 
bra and geometry 46, basketry and 
raphia-work 51, department of super- 
intendency 20, English 190, French 
24, freehand drawing 83, German 11, 
history 35, Latin 16, methods 97, na- 
ture study 148, music 120, manual 
training 17. 





Some Farming News. 


Post: Senator M. L. Spence, of 
Carthage, who was here on business 
yesterday, says the truckers and fruit 
growers in Moore County have been 
very successful this year. Dewberries 
have especially profitable, 
and large quantities are shipped 
North and command good prices. 


proven 


County Superintendent Clements, 
of this (Wake) County, says he is 
sure that there is not over 80 per 
eent of the usual acreage of the 
cotton crop here and that its condi- 
tion is not over 70 per cent of an 
average. He says that the crops are 


poorer than he ever saw them at 
this time of year. 
the Im- 


perial Tobacco Company for euring, 


The large new plant of 


drying and stemming tobacco, which 
was begun at Rocky Mount a few 
months ago, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and is one of the most co- 
lossal plants of its kind in the State. 
The building will cost about $100,- 
000, and will be fitted with all mod- 


ern improvements. The company 
will employ something like 1,000 
hands when the tobacco’ season 
opens. 


Wharfton Cor. Wadesboro Mes- 
senger: Chinch bugs are ruining 
fields of corn in this section, and the 
slatly hills of Stanly County are lit- 
erally covered with them. The lady 
bug (which, last week, you asked the 
farmers to protect) bears the reputa- 
tion of laying the eggs that make 
the bug&. If she is not responsible 
the bugs are a natural product. The 
grain crops will have to be abandoned 
if the bugs are not checked in some 
way. 

Clarkton There is a 
greater demand for farm labor in 
this section than we have ever known 
before. The farmers have planted 
more crops, such as tobacco, cucum- 
bers and strawberries, besides their 
regular crops of cotton, corn, peas 
and potatoes, and consequently the 
We 
heard a prominent farmer says yes- 
terday that he was sure that a hun- 
dred more hands could find employ- 
ment on our farms. 


Express: 


demand for labor is greater. 


Lumberton Robesonian: In ster- 
lings Township some of the farmers 
have been very successful with let- 
tuee. Others have made a start in 
the culture of strawberries and it is 
probable that by the time the next 
crop of strawberries is gathered 
there will be planted in the county 
Near Maxton, 
as well as in other sections, eueum- 


more than 500 acres. 


bers and canteloupes have been plant- 
ed for shipnsent, with satisfactory 
results, and _ ‘their 
doubtless be carried to other parts 
of the country. 


cultivation will 





Winston Journal: Representative 
J. D. Waddill says the wheat crop 
will be exceptionally short this year. 
For instanee, he says one farmer 
near Dennis used six bags of ferti- 
lizer and threshed out six bushels, 
one quart and six grains of wheat. 
Another used two bags and thrashed 
two bushels, one pint and twelve 
grains of wheat. Both were meas- 
ured by Mr. Waddill. 
farmers positively refused to spend 
their time cutting their wheat at 


all. 


Three other 





The July Condition of North Carolina 
Crops. 


There was issued from the agricul- 
tural department Friday the sum- 
mary of the July crop reports from 
correspondents at 1,000 post offices 
distributed in every county in the 
State. The blanks were sent 
July 3d. The report follows: 

Condition of cotton compared with 
an average, 77. 

Condition of tobacco 
with an average, 80. 

Condition of corn compared with 
an average, 86. 

Condition of Irish potatoes com- 
pared with an average, 85. 

Condition of sweet potatoes com- 
pared with an average, 91. 

Condition of peanuts 
with an average, 88. 

Condition of apples compared with 
an average, 68. 

Condition of 
with an average, 59. 

Condition of pears compared with 
an average, 68. 


out 


compared 


compared 


peaches compared 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Cotton has continued to improve 
and looks very well, though it is still 
small; blooms are along 
the southern tier of counties; in the 
southeast portion cotton is fruiting 
well. Corn is growing rapidly, and 


plentiful 


the crop is generally very promising ; jays 


laying by corn is still Rest ree 
L 2 


the west, elsewhere most of the#o. 


corn has been laid by in silk and tas-— 


sel; some corn is reported fo be tas+ 
seling low, and there are few com- 
plaints of damage by chinch bugs; 
upland corn would be benefitted by 
more rain. Cutting and curing to- 
baeeo is now underway in more than 
a dozen counties, and this work will 
claim a large share of the farmer’s 
attention for some weeks to come; 
so far tobaceo has cured well; late 
set tobacco is making rather slow 
growth. Sweet potatoes are 
very promising; Irish potatoes are 
maturing in the west. 
tinue to yield the ordinary vegeta- 
bles 
ripening 
and watermelons 


now 
Gardens con- 


in abundance; tomatoes are 


everywhere. Cantaloupes 


are coming into 
market in small quantities, but gen- 
erally melons are late 
Meadows and _ pastures im- 


proved in the west, and the second 


and poor. 


have 


crop of clover appears to be promis- 
The prospects for fruit are still 
fairly good; peaches are rotting to 


ing. 


some extent and apples are falling at 


a period too late to suppose that the 
thinning of the crop will benefit the 
yield materially. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Love and Life.* 


Most men know love but as a part 
of life; 

They hide it in some corner of the 
breast 

Even from themselves; and only 

when they rest 

the brief pauses of 

strife 

Wherewith the 
not rife, 

They draw it forth (as one draws 
forth a toy 

To soothe some 
boy) 

And hold it 
wife. 

Ah me! why may not love and life 
be one? 

Why walk we thus 


In that daily 


world might else be 
sa 
rdent, kiss-exacting’ 


up to sister, child or 


alone, when by 


our side 

Love like a visible god, might be 
our guide? 

How would the marts grow noble! 


and the street, 

Worn like a dungeon-floor by weary 
feet, 
Seem then a 
sun! 


golden court-way of the 


—THenry Timrod. 





Defeated Valor.* 
[Ode Sung in Memorial Day Exercises, Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, Charleston, S. C., 1867.] 
Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied 


tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their 
tears, 


And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! 
smile 


but your shades will 


More proudly on these wreaths 
to-day, 
Than when some cannon moulded 


pile 


veShall. overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
~“Phére is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
“By mourning beauty crowned! 
—Henry Timrod. 





Poor Richard junior’s Philosophy. 
A position in hand is worth a 
dozen in prospect. 

Love is a monopoly—but it is not 
always a trust. 

The egotist uses only one I—and 
that a capital. 

One pair of yellow shoes does not 
make a summer. 

A ventilator is a small closed win- 
dow in an American street 

Moving is bad 
ting married—and most people have 
to do it oftener. 

You ean take 


yond the grave, but it will pay for ¢ 


ear. 


almost as as get- 


not your money be- 


large nice epitaph. 
It is seldom that a man is as good 


as his wife tells he is 


oth rs 


] 


ne is, 


or as 
bad as she tells him 

All can not play golf, but the hum- 
blest 


eanvas bag and look solemn.—Phila- 


may carry a few sticks in a 


delphia Saturday Evening Post. 





* Nos. 130 and 151 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, 





POPE LEO AND THE CATHOLICS. 
A Readable Interview With a Catholic 
Priest. 


About ten days ago when the ill- 
ness of Pope Leo was first recognized 
as very serious, a Charlotte Observer 
reporter had an interesting interview 
with Rey. Father Francis, Rector of 
St. Peter’s Catholie in 
Charlotte. We quote it in full here- 
with: 


Church 


Father Francis was in Italy last 


August and had audience with 
the Pontiff. 


interest in the Pope as the head of 


an 
Apart from his natural 


his church, Father Francis has taken 
ereat interest in the Pope as a man 
and is thoroughly conversant with 
the history of Leo the Thirteenth. 
talk that he had 
with the reporter was in casual order, 


The half-hour’s 


and Father Francis mentioned facts 
or made comments not in sequence, 
but just as ideas occurred to him. 
THE POPE'S TITLES. 
“The Pope,” 


ber of titles. They are: 


said he, “has a num- 
His Holi- 
ness, Bishop of Rome; the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ; the Suecessor of St. 
Peter; the Supreme Pontiff of the 
Universal Church; the Patriarch of 
the West; the Primate of Italy; the 
Archbishop and Primate of the Ro- 
man Provinee; the Sovereign of the 
Imperial Dominions of the Holv Ro- 


man Catholic Church. The Pope’s 


name is Joachim Peeci. He was 
born in the Diocese of Anagni, 
March 2, 1810. He was ordained 


priest December 31, 1837; consecrat- 
ed bishop February 17, 1834; trans- 
ferred to 
1846; proclaimed cardinal December 
19, 1853; 
1S7T8, and erowned March 3, 
Pope Leo is the 263rd Pope.” 


AN AUDIENCE WITH THE PONTIFF., 


Perguria January 19, 
elected Pope February 20, 
1878. 


“Were you embarrassed when you 
had an audience with the Pepe 
“Yes, rather. I suppose 
must have been 1,500 people in the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican when 


9? 


there 


the Pope was carried out into the 
room in his sedan chair, which has 

Out 
: 


of the entire crowd only about forty 


the proportions of a throne. 


people were introduced. I gained 
my way to his presence because of 
a eard that I 
Cardinal Martinelli, of Rome, who 


had been an apostolic delegate in 


had been given by 


America. As we approached in file 
order a cardinal introduced the men 


as they came. When I approached 


there was a silence. The eardinal 
didn’t know my name. I kneeled 
and kissed the hand of the Pope. 


Ile said to me in Latin: 
“*Who are you and where are you 
I told him. ‘Oh,’ he said: 


‘IT know your bishop—Bishop Haid. 


from? 


Ile is aman with a big beard,’ 

to me 
that 1 
Then, reaching 


“Then he spoke something 
in Italian. I replied in Latin 
did not understand. 
down and pressing his hands against 
he with a 


both my cheeks, said 


laugh: 


“*They must feed you pretty well 
in North Charlotte.’ 
‘CA 


“the entire audience cheered.” 


that,” said Father Francis, 





DID NOT KISS HIS FOOT. 

“You did not kiss the foot of the 
Pope?” 

“Oh, no. 

Pope is an extraordinary honor. 


To kiss the foot of the 
To 
be exact, the foot of the Pope is not 
kissed, but a cross that is attached 
to one of his slippers. I kissed his 
signet ring—an emerald ring, I think 
it was. Ah! he was such a gentle, 
beautiful old 
thin to emaciation and looked blood- 


: 
man. He was small, 
Jess, but he sat erect, with brilliant 
eyes, and his voice gave the impres- 
He 


patrician to his finger tips. 


sion of great strength. is a 
Ile has 
royal blood in his veins, you know.” 
THE VATICAN 

Father Francis discussed the Vati- 
ean interestingly. It is a place as 
large as Charlotte, and apart from 
the 


property that the Popes have owned 


numerous churches, it is only 
or controlled in Italy since they lost 
In the Vatican the 
Pope is supreme ruler, and the resi- 
The 


earliest notice of ‘a building on the 


temporal power. 
dents there are his subjects. 


site of the magnificent palace is in 
the time of Liberius, A. D. 352, when 
the Pope built a house where once 
stood the gardens of Nero, close to 
St. Peter’s. Little or nothing is re- 
eorded of this house until the time of 
Charlemagne, when it had arrived at 
such a degree of splendor as to ac- 
that 
2ame to Rome to be crowned by Leo 
the Third, A. D. 800. The palace 
was further embellished by Celestin 
the Third in 1192, but was not the 
official residence of the Popes until 
the return of Gregory the Eleventh 
from exile Avignon, in 1837. 
Pope after Pope added-to the build- 
ing until now it is the grandest pal- 
ace in the world. Besides the mu- 
seums and galleries it contains over 
4,000 rooms and has eight grand stair 
sases, twenty smaller ones, and twen- 
ty court yards. 
THE NEXT POPE. 

“Who do you think will be the 

next Pope, Father Frangis ?”’ 


commodate monareh when he 


in 


“No one knows,” he replied. “I 
cannot even make a guess. But 1 


hope that Cardinal Martinelli may be 
elected. He is a wonderfully able 
man and a diplomat without a peer. 
He lived in Washington for four 
years as the Apostolic delegate, and 
has great strength in this country.” 
LOYALTY ABSQLUTE. 

“And no matter who the next Pope 
not your 
choice, you and other Catholics will 
be perfectly loyal to’ him ?”’ 

“Of course,” said Father Francis 
with a laugh. “We Catholics know 
nothing else but loyalty.” 

. “And your Pope will ever be in- 
fallible ?” 

“Yes. 3ut most people do not 
understand what we mean when we 
say that the Pope is infallible. We 
mean that he is infallible only as to 
faith and morals. For instance, if 
the Pope were to order all Catholies 
to vote the Democratie ticket we 
would pay no attention to him.” 

THE POPE'S INCOME. 


is—no matter if he is 


“What is the source of the Pope’s 
income ?” 








“From what is termed St. Peter’s 
penee—a small contribution made by 
all Catholics jn the world. 
member, there are in this world 265,- 
000,000 Catholics. This does not in- 
clude the 60,000 Greek Catholics, who 
not 
knowledge the Pope as supreme over 


And, re- 


are schismatie and do not ae- 


them. And the donations that come 
to the Pope from the millions of 
Catholics make his income some- 


thing enormous—millions upon mil- 
lions. Pope Leo, by the way, is a 
rich man on his own aceount; has 
a lot of property that came to him 
Ife supports an 
of 


own purse, and pays the salaries of 


through his family. 


immense establishment out his 
all the eardinals and other officials 
who are under him in Rome.” 


AND, FINALLY, THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Before leaving the charming little 
home of Father Francis, the reporter 
eould not resist the temptation to 
discuss the subject that is so interest- 
ing to all people, in or out of the 
Catholie Chureh—the confessional. 

“You Father Fran- 


” 


tell nothing, 
eis ¢ 

“Nothing.” 

“Not secret murders ?” 

“Not even seeret murders.” 

“You affix penance?” 

“Vies,” 

“What, usually ?” 

“For small sins, say, the repetition 
of the 
times; or three visits to the poor, or 


Lord’s Prayer five or six 
an extra visit to the church.” 

“And murder ?” 

“Ah, that is a matter for the bish- 
op.” 

“Vou of 
Father Francis?” 

“IT do; and infanticides,” said the 


know secret murders, 


priest, with a sad look on his face. 
“And you must die keeping these 
things seeret ?” 
“T must,” said Father Francis. 





The Difference. 
When Robert J. Burdette, Ameri- 


ea’s genial humorist, said that in 
traveling from one end of the coun- 
try to the other all the year round 
he discovered or heard very few new 
that good 
stories that were new, he added that 
he had only .recently come across 
one that had 
much. 


stories were good, or 


interested him very 
Some one had asked the late 
Thomas B. Reed if it were possible 
for him to describe in one sentence 
the between President 
Roosevelt and ex-President Grover 
Cleveland. Mr. Reed _ replied: 
“Cleveland is too lazy to hunt, and 
Roosevelt is too nervous to fish.” 


difference 





In certain districts of New York 
City the antitheses of society almost 
rub elbows; on the one side is the 
unpolished workaday world of the 
lowly East Side, on the other the 
charm and grace and beauty of the 
world of wealth 
Side by side, but and 
never understanding each other, these 


and fair women. 


unknowing 


people live their lives through, hav- 
ing in common only human interest. 
In the August Delineator Lillie Ham- 
ilton French writes of some of her 
friends of both these worlds. The 
pathos of the lives of some and the 
beauty of others is very impressive. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘ Aunt Jennie,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 
Did the article 
farmer boys in last week’s paper? 


you see about 
Do you think those boys waited for 
opportunities or made them? 

No matter what your ambition in 
life is you can make a_ beginning 
toward its relization right where you 
are. Never let yourself think that 
your failures are due to your sur- 


roundings. The right kind of pur- 
pose begins anywhere. Think of 


Lineoln and what he became; surely 
there are few bovs with fewer advan- 
tages than he had. 
life is not to get through our jobs 
first, but to do thoroughly well that 
ag: 


work well done that brings success. 


Our business in 


which we undertake to do. is 
Life is more than mere competition 
of man with man. Suecess is not at- 
tained by half-hearted effort. Ap- 
pearances are deceptive, and what 
seem to suceced to-day may prove a 
soap bubble to-morrow, leaving only 
a soiled spot where it fell. That re- 
minds me of the story of the coun- 
try boy who, becoming disgusted 
with farm life, determined to seek 
his fortune in the city. Finding no 
work save in a saloon, he engaged 
himself there, but meanwhile he sent 
no message to the home folks. He 
was ashamed of his job, and left it 
as soon as he could obtain another 
position. Had he waited for the oth- 
er position to seek him instead of 
bestirring himself to find it, doubt- 
less he would have remained in the 
saloon. 

Our letters are 
week. 


inetresting this 
I think of many 6f you often, 
and wonder where you can be that 
you fail to remember us. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Negro Life and Character During and 
After Slavery. 
a, 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—TI will unlock 
memory’s store-house and give a few 
reminiscences of “ante-bellum” days 
and some observations of “negro life 
and character” during the days of 
slavery and _ since emancipation; 
will state the unvarnished facts. 

It was my lot to have been born 
and reared among the Southern 
My father owned between 
fifty and sixty, and my first husband 
over one hundred. I lived then in 
Alabama, and in the Cotton Belt. 
The plantations were large, and near- 
ly all averaged 


slaves. 


over one hundred 


slaves. Of course where there were 
so many, there must of necessity have 
been strict discipline. Each planta- 
tion boasted of a commodious dwell- 
ing and often handsome grounds. 
The negro quarters were not very far 
from the mansion. They consisted 


of a long street with rows of small 


cottages on each side. At the end 
of this street was ‘the overseer’ 


s 
house; near the other ternimus was 
At the rear of each 
cottage has a small patch or garden 


the “nursery.” 





for vegetables. 
to have chickens, and some were al- 


They were allowed 


lowed to raise a few hogs. Every 
plantation had an overseer and a 
colored “driver.” 

The was paid a good 
salary, ranging from one thousand 
It 


was his duty to see that the slaves 


overseer 
to fifteen hundred dollars a year. 


worked and were orderly, and to pun- 
that were not. Also to 
issue the weekly rations or allow- 
anee, which consisted of four or five 


ish those 


pounds of meat, one peck of meal 
They could not 
indulge in luxuries, but their fare 
was plain and substantial. 


and some molasses. 


This colored “driver,” a slave, al- 
ways went with the largest gang of 
“field hands.” He carried a “whip,” 
and stood amid the hands (he was not 
required to work), and they all secem- 
ed to fear him as much as the over- 
seer. There was also a responsible 
negro woman that went with what 
was termed the “trash gang,” com- 
posed of children large enough to 
work. There was another important 
personage on the place, known as the 
: His voeation was to attend 
to the stock, and he was allowed the 
privilege of riding an old mule. He 
was also confidental adviser of the 
master and his agent; in other words, 
he watched around to see who was 
committing any depredations, as 
stealing or violating any of the rules 
of the plantation, and reported to 
the lord of the manor or his agent. 
Therefore he was hated by the other 
negroes and called the “spy.” 

I spoke of the nursery; at one end 
of the street in the quarters, there 
was a larger house to keep the small 
children during the day; two old wo- 
men took of and cooked for 
them; their mothers would take them 
there every morning, and when they 
required her attention, would have 
to come from the field so many times 
a day; at night would take them 
home. 

Some owners were kind and hu- 
mane. As a rule the slaves were 
eared for when sick, were well clad, 
and with all the — strict 
they were happy. 

At night there was a melody of 


‘spy.” 


eare 


discipline, 


sounds. At some of the cabins you 
would hear the banjo or fiddle and 
dancing, and just across the way 


would be a prayer-meeting going on, 
with preaching and singing. 

There were two festive days they 
never forgot—the Fourth of July and 
Christmas. Old “Comer” (the grand 
“Mogul” of the plantation), would 
to his master: 
we’se got a 


invariably remark 
“Well, good 
crap and ’specks a good dinner dis 
Fourth.” It was the custom to give 
them a grand “lay out” when the 


Massy, 


“laid by,’ which down 
South was by the Fourth of July. A 
long table was spread with snowy 
white cloths and loaded with good 
things. The white family, with of- 
ten some visiting friends, would re- 
pair to the “quarter” and eat their 
after which the 


crops were 


dinner, grown 


negroes were summoned, and nearly 
all found standing room around the 
long table that extended near the 
It was a scene to 


end of the street. 





be remembered. Their keen appetites 
were soon satisfied, if you would 
judge from their smiling faces and 
the rapid flight of barbecued pigs, 
mutton and beef, chicken pie, ginger 
cakes, and pies galore. After that 
table had been cleared away and re- 
plenished, the children marched up, 
all dressed in their Sunday best.~The 
“Jug” was finally passed around to 
the older negroes, and you should 
have heard their toasts. 

But the favored negroes were the 
house servants; they were well train- 
ed, had light service, and fared sump- 
Each servant had 
his or her appointed one 
to cook, one to wash and iron, two 
house maids and seamstresses, a din- 
ing room boy and a carriage driver, 
the gardener the “old black 
mammy” or nurse, to whom the chil- 
dren were much attached. 


tuously every day. 
duties— 


and 


The mistress of the house found 
her duties arduous too. She had 
to see that each servant was properly 
trained, and at his or her post. I 
heard a Northern lady, who was visit- 
ing a Southern family, remark that 
“the of the 
was the greatest slave of all.” 

Just before the Civil War, a plant- 
er in our county bought a few 
negroes in Mobile, Ala., that came 
directly from Africa. Among them 
was an African princess, and one 
they called “old Jack.” Neither of 
those could ever be induced to work. 
They were obstinate and defiant. 
Sometimes the overseer would get 
Jack to the field to hoe, but as soon 
as he would see any .grass-hoppers, 
would drop the hoe and catch them 
and eat them. He refused to wear 
clothes as other negroes did. They 
could not speak a word of English, 
nor could they understand their lan- 
guage. I think the man that pur- 
chased them was heartily sick of his 
bargain. 

A few negroes could read and 
write a little. We had one, a black- 
smith, and above the average in in- 
telligence, who made his pen and 
ink, wrote his passes, and managed to 
get from county, State to State, un- 
til finally he was suspected and taken 
up in Virginia and returned to us in 
Alabama. “He admitted that he made 
his writing material and wrote the 


mistress establishment 


passes, and his aim was to get north. 
He was not punished for the act, but 
was sent to work at his usual occupa- 
tion. 

Some unruly ones would run away 
and remain in the woods until hunt- 
ed and brought in with blood hounds. 
Some owners would send the runaway 
word if he would come in and go to 
work he would not be molested. 

Not many marriages were celebrat- 
ed by any ceremony, the men only 
asking for his wife. I remember 
witnessing one couple married by a 
minister of the gospel; the woman 
was a favorite servant at the dear old 


Greensboro Female College, at 
Greensboro. We dressed her as a 
bride, drew from our’ trunks our 


jewelry (which we were not allowed 
to wear there), and adorned her with 
it. 

One of the great wrongs of slavery 





was the separation of families by 





sale. I have in mind a ease now. 
A wealthy family owned a_ bright 
mulatto man; a very capable servant, 
employed as chief cook, whose wife 
and children belonged to a neighbor 
on the adjoining plantation. That 
neighbor moved to another State, but 
before leaving, he offered to buy the 
husband, or sell the wife and chil- 
dren; but they refused to sell at any 
price or to buy, so there was a separa- 
tion. As a general rule the negroes 
intermarried on the same plantation 
on which they lived, and the planters 
endeavored to have them do so. They 
had to have a “pass” to go from 
place to place. 

As a race, they are very susceptible 
to religious impressions, loved to “go 
ot meeting” and _ sing and shout; 
had weekly prayer-meetings in their 
quarters. I believe some of them 
were true Christians. There was 
melody in their songs. I attended a 
great Southern camp-meeting, and 
when the whites retired from the 
tent, where services were conducted, 
the negroes would go in and sing and 
pray until a late hour. 

They were superstitious as well 
as religious, believed in conjuration, 
ghosts and hobgoblins. One old negro 
on our place was always trying to 
conjure the overseer; would put bot- 
tles of some vile stuff under the gate 
that he frequently vassed through. 

But we should give the negroes 
credit for their fidelity and faithful- 
ness during the war. I don’t think 
history has ever recorded anything 
to equal it. The awful crimes they 
commit now, were unheard of when 
the manhood of the South was at the 
front, and their families left in the 
care of their slaves. 

After they 
quiet and orderly in the rural dis- 
tri¢ts. In the towns and cities some 
would presumme on their freedom 
and be The old 
negroes have ever been more polite 
and courteous than the younger ones. 
They have grown weary waiting for 
the promised “forty acres of land and 
a mule.” 
“carpet-baggers have caused, to some 
extent, this feeling of unrest among 
them. acquiring some 
property and own a home. Some of 
them are reliable, and pay their debts, 
but as a rule the most of them love 
to get in debt and give a mortgage, 
and eventually leave the farm and 
migrate to the towns. ) 

Immorality is apparently increas- 
ing. I think their relations to the 
white race this 
platform 


emancipation, were 


very insulting. 


These negro agitators and 


Some are 


cordial; 
by 


agitators 


are less 


doubtless is caused 


speakers and negro who 
have filled their minds with unwhole- 
some idears of social and _ political 
equality. 

They do not spend their money 
judiciously; are fond of using gay 
and gaudy “finery.” If there is an 
excursion, they will spend their last 
dollar to buy a ticket to go on that 
“scursion.” 

And I must conelude in the lan- 
guage of another: The race still has 
“a grievous amount of ignorance, a 
sad amount of viciousness and a 
tremenduous amount of laziness and 
thriftlessness.” REBCCA. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
The sure characteristic of a sound and strong 
mind is to find in everything those certain bounds 


on either side of which there is an extreme. These 


boundaries are marked out by a very fine line 


which only good sense and attention can discover. 
It is much too fine for vulgar eyes. In manners, 
this line is good breeding: beyond it is trouble- 


some ceremony; short of it, is unbecoming negli- 


genee and inattention. In morals, it divides 
ostentatious puritanism from criminal relaxation; 
in religion, superstition from impiety; and in 
short, every virtue from its kindred vice or weak- 
ness. I think vou have sense enough to discover 
the line; keep it always in your eye, and learn to 
walk upon it—From Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 


to his Son. 





HOW TO HELP YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD: SOME 
WORK FOR THE LEISURE SEASON ON THE 
FARM. 


We presume, kind reader, that you are now be- 
ginning to “lay by” your crops, or that, at any 
rate, you will begin very soon. We congratulate 
you on the “good time coming,” for we know how 


we used To look 


forward to “laying by time” when 
we were on the farm; in the newspaper business 
our work is never “laid by.” 9 


But what are you going to do with the season 


of comparative leisure that is soon to be yours? 
Perhaps you feel now that you should just like to 
lie in the shade and rest, but one gets enough of 
that very quickly. Of course, there are some vis- 
its to relatives and friends that you have planned 
for yourself and your wife; and there is the good, 
old-fashioned “protracted meeting” with its spir- 
itual uplift and its helpful social features. 
When all this is done, however, some time will 
still remain, and we wish to suggest some ways 
We 


believe that you can help your neighborhood— 


in which you can use it to good advantage. 


make it more progressive and a better place to 
live in. To have the opportunity of doing such 
work is really a high privilege. You remember 
the words of Carlyle: “Oh, it is great, and there 
nook of 
God’s creation more fruitful, better, more worthy 
of God,” ete. 


is a call for you now to just this kind of greatness. 


is no other greatness—to make some 


True words—and we believe there 


* * * 

In the first place, we wonder if you have rural 
free delivery of mails. Your neighborhood is 
paying its share of the taxes to maintain the ser- 
vice; why not get some of its benefits? Every 
day some new North Carolina route is going into 
operation. We have 350 of them now, and there 
The re- 


eent talk of more stringent regulations has been 


were cnly 11 at this time two years ago. 
much exaggerated. <All that the Government de- 


25 


mands is that the route be approximately miles 
long, that it serve 100 people or more, and that 
the roads be good enough to enable the carrier to 


We 


a line that will meet these requirements, and 


make the trip in a day. think you can map 
out 
if so, you can gct a earricr to deliver your mail 
daily. To argue as to the merits of the system is 
unnecessary; they are self-evident. If you are 
interested, talk to your neighbors about the mat- 
ter, and write your Congressman for further in- 


} 


The earrier gets $600 a year, and if 


formation. 
you can find some one who wishes to get the ap- 
pointment as carrier, he will probably make the 
canvass for signers to the petition. 
* x * 
Next, you ought to have a library in_your pub- 
be of : 


interest of the pupils and in pro- 


lic 


deepening the 


school. It will incaleulable value in 


moting a love of reading. 


The last Legislature, 
as we have said before, appropriated $5,000 to aid 





the establishment of six more libraries in each 
county; so the way is now open for you to get a 
valuable little collection of books for your school 
—open now, even if you did make application last 
Forsyth is 
the only county in the State that has already ap- 


year and find that you were too late. 


plied for its full quota of six new libraries; if you 
are not in Forsyth, there is no reason why you 
should not at onee take advantage of the general 
plan. Raise $10 or more by private subscription, 
let the committee set apart $10 of your district’s 
funds, and the State will give you $10 from its 
$5,000 appropriation—thus enabling you to begin 
with at least $30 for the purchase of books. Bet- 
ter start this movement immediately, or you may 
find that six more progressive neighborhoods have 
reported first and exhausted the appropriation. 
Possibly, however, yours is one of the 500 enter- 
prising communities, each of which has already 
Tn that ease, it be- 
comes your duty to see that it is properly replen- 
ished and cared for. If your neighbors will raise 
$5 or by private subscription and _ set 
apart $5 from your school fund, the State will 
give you $5—making in all $15—to buy 
books for it. We hope that many schools will 


established a school library. 


more 
more 


take advantage of this opportunity to get new 
works or new copies of old works that have been 


worn out. 
* * * 


But what of the school building itself? If it 
reflects credit on your neighborhood, then it is 
better than most of those in the State. If it is 
not ereditable, then you now have the best oppor- 
tunity to improve it that has ever been offered. 
This comes through the $200,000  school-house 
loan fund set apart by the last General Assembly. 
If you wish to erect a new building, you can bor- 
row the money from the State Board of Education 
at 4 per cent interest—one-tenth of the amount to 
be repaid each year for ten years. This idea is 
becoming very popular, and we must say of this 
as we said of the school library appropriation, 
that unless you act promptly others may reap the 
harvest ahead of you. Up to the beginning of last 
week, only 15 applications for aid in erecting new 
buildings had been received, but by Wednesday 62 
more applications were filed—these being from 
the following counties: Randolph 2, Wilkes 5, 
Caldwell 5, Haywood 2, Pamlico 2, Mecklenburg 6, 
Vanee 5, Gaston 8, Cabarrus 5, Iredell 8, Curri- 
tuck 2, Columbus 3, and one each from Watauga, 
Yadkin, Johnston, Moore, Beaufort, Camden, 
Warren, Perquimans and Richmond. It would be 
highly creditable to you if you should do as+a 
number of Franklin County communities have 
done—raise by private subscription half the 
amount needed for erecting the new building. We 
are coming to the time when we shall be about as 
much ashamed of a tumble-down school-house as 
of a shabby church. 

* * * 


Unless you are in Mecklenburg, we are safe in 
saying that you ought to have better roads, and 
we hope you will improve every opportunity to 
help along the cause of better highways. That 
there is now no method of co-operation in road 
building—State or Nation duplicating amounts 
raised by the community, as in the school library 
matter—is The Brownlow 
Bill however, and it: might 
be well to petition your Congressman in its be- 
half. Senator Latimer, we observe, will propose 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 instead of the 
$20,000,000 Mr. Brownlow. In 
the state of affairs, however,—and we 
fear that National aid is far in the future—a bond 
issue by the county seems to be the most practi- 
cable plan of improvement. 

* * * 


much to be egretted. 


embodies this idea, 


suggested by 


present 


We wish you had the rural telephone system, 
with telephones all over your county. They put 
the farmer into touch with the world, and save 


time enough in a month or two to pay their cost 








for a year. But Union is the only county that has 
a creditable system. The farmers there combined, 
put up their own poles, and now operate their 
About a year 
ago we published a letter from Mr. J. Z. Green 
describing the plan in detail, and we are going to 


own lines at remarkably small cost. 


republish it in a week or two tor your benefit. 
While the Union County folks are pretty smart, 
we believe that you ean make this plan work about 
as well as they have done. 

* x % 


Finally, you ought to have a farmers’ club of 
We believe that it ought to be a sub- 
Alliance, for the Alliance is the oldest and strong- 
est farmers’ organization in the State; it has 
profited by the experience and mistakes of the 


some kind. 


past, and is devoted exclusively to the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions in North Caro- 
lina. But if vou can’t organize an Alliance, start 
some kind of elub for you farmers, your wives 
There is no surer way of help- 
ing forward the community. 


and young folks. 
Mect at least once a 
infinitely better—at 
your school-house, and work together in every- 


month—twice a month is 


thing that will make your homes brighter, your 
community better, yourselves more intelligent, 
and your business more profitable. You sorely 
need to come together in this way for friendly 
counsel and for social improvement, and your 
neighborhood will never be what it might be until 
you do have such meetings. 

But we have written enough, kind reader, and 
shall leave you here. 


with your kinsfolk and your neighbors; get their 


Talk these matters over 


co-operation, and go forward to make your “nook 
of God’s creation fruitful, better, 
worthy of God.” If we can help you in any way, 


more more 


let us know. We will esteem it a favor if you 
will write us what you think of these matters, and 
ask for just as much more information as you can 
find use for. The more letters that come, the bet- 


ter we shall like it. 





BOOK NOTICES. 

SLAVERY IN THE STATE OF NORTH CAR- 
OLINA. By John Spencer Bassett. 112 
pages. 75 cents. Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

It is unnecessary to say that the author of this 
work is the well known professor of history and 
political science in Trinity College, this State. 
Dr. Bassett does not attempt a description of 
plantation life, but deals only with the historical 
aspects of his subject. He has searched the news- 
paper files, the acts of the Legislatures, and the 
publications of prominent writers for material, 
and the result is a treasury of facts regarding 
the growth of slavery in this State, and the atti- 
tude of our law makers, courts, and our 
churches toward the bondsmen and the free ne- 
groes. The growth of pro-slavery sentiment in 
this State after 1830 and the steady restriction 
of negro freedom after that date, receive especial 
attention. 


our 


GORDON KEITH. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
548 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. Chas. 


Seribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York City. 

This is the first book which Mr. Page has writ- 
ten since his highly successful “Red Rock” ap- 
peared four or five years ago, and the first edition 
of 50,000 copies has already been exhausted. In 
it, Mr. Page has broken out of his former bounds 
both of time and place. Heretofore the Old Do- 
minion has been the scene of his stories, and the 
period from 1840 to 1870 the time. “Gordon 
Keith” deals with a later period, and while the 
curtain rises and falls on a Virginia scene, most 
of the incidents occur in New York City. There» 
is a double romance and a great variety of acto 
—some stately Virginians of the old school; se 
rough men and women of a mining town i 








as". 
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Blue Ridge, and some prominent financiers and 
society women in New York City. Evidently Mr. 
Page has not been favorably impressed by the 
“Four Hundred,” for his pictures of its gossips 
and flatterers, its shams and shallowness, its ava- 
ricious men and extravagant women, its gorgeous 
functions and vulgar pleasures, make an eloquent 
defense of the simple life. The book is more am- 
bitious, more complicated, than “Red Rock,” and 
deals more largely with the darker aspects of life. 
But in every case meanness is despicable and un- 
lovely. The book is larger than the average novel, 
and in the earlier part there are some evidences 
of padding, but in the end nearly every actor 
seems essential to the completeness of the picture. 
THE NATURE STUDY IDEA. By Prof. Lib- 
erty H. Bailey. Cloth. $1.00. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Publishers, New York City. 

A teacher who has read our copy of this little 
book and is greatly pleased with it, has prepared 
for us the following review notice: : 

Nature study is a comparatively recent move- 
ment in the schools of the country, but has proved 
of such great value that it is now more widely dis- 
cussed than almost any other educational subject. 
Dr. Bailey, of Cornell University, in an attractive 
volume of 159 pages, gives his readers a history 
of the movement and a clear and definite idea of 
its purpose and spirit. He says: “Of late years 
there has been a rapidly growing feeling that we 
must live closer to nature; and we must perforce 
begin with the child. We attempt to teach this 
nature-love in the schools, and we call the effort 
nature-study. It would be better if it were called 
nature-sympathy.” He shows that to win happi- 
ness we must be in sympathy with, and love our 
environments. Hence in the rural ditricts espe- 
cially this appreciation of nature‘will add much 
to one’s ability to get the best there is in life. He 
hopes, too, that by instilling into the school chil- 
dren an early love and admiration for the nature 
world, they may be less willing to leave the coun: 
try for the city. 

Dr. Bailey is a foreeful and charming writer, 
and while his “Nature Study Idea” 
primarily for teachers it is so very practical and 
suggestive that every one interested in education 
will find in it many interesting suggestions along 
the line of child-development. 


was written 





The time for the annual meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance at Hillsboro—August 11, 12 
and 13—is now near at hand. An especially at- 





tractive program is being prepared, and it is be- 
lieved that this will be one of the most interest- 
ing and profitable sessions ever held. No county 
in which an organization exists should fail to be 
represented. If any County Alliance failed to 
meet at the regular time, a special meeting should 
be called at once to elect officers and to send a 
delegate to the Hillsboro meeting. 
tant that this matter have prompt attention. 


It is impor- 





We regret to say that Harry Farmer, our most 
faithful and popular correspondent, has been too 
unwell to write for this number. We do not know 
exactly the nature of his affliction, but we know 
that our thousands of readers join us in extending 
sympathy to him and‘his, and in wishing for him 
a complete and speedy recovery. No issue of 
The Progressive Farmer is complete without one 
of his invariably sensible and practical “Talks.” 





We shall not extend the time for the prize com- 
petition for articles on “Negro Life and Charac- 
ter During and After Slavery.” 
ceived by August Ist will be considered, but on 
that day the award will be made and a handsome 
edition of Brock’s “Life of Robert Lee” sent to 
the successful competitor. 


Any article re- 





Very bright is the outlook for the Farmers’ 
Convention to be held here Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. Those who cannot 
come the first day will And it worth while to at 
tend the last two days. 








The Life That Lies Outside of the Dust and Din. 
When the temptation grew too overpowering 
ke left his office and went down into the country. 
It always did him good to go there. To be there 
was like a plunge in a cool, limpid pool. He had 
been so long in the turmoil and strife of the strug- 
gle fer suecess—for wealth; had been so wholly 
surrounded by those who strove as he strove, tear- 
ing and trampling and rending those who were in 
their way, that he had almost lost sight of the 
life that lay outside of the dust and din of that 
arena. He had almost forgotten that life held 
other rewards than riches. He had forgotten the 
‘alm and tranquil region that stretched beyond 
the moil and anguish of the strife for gain— 
From Thomas Nelson Page’s “Gordon Keith.” 





Are You Farming for a Living or as a Business? 

There are two classes of farmers: one which 
farms because they do not know how to do any- 
thing else and beeause it is the easiest way for 
them to make a living and get along somehow 
for the time being. The other class farms not so 
much for a living as because it is their chosen 
business. They do not think of getting along 
somehow, but of getting ahead, accumulating, im- 
proving the farm, increasing its fertility, all with 
the object of making it a better manufacturing 
plant and better business proposition. 

The man who farms as a business adopts busi- 
ness methods as far as they are applicable to 
farm operations, keeps books, knows his income 
and outgo, takes an inventory of stock, has system 
in all his methods, and knows approximately what 
every crop each year has cost him in eash or its 
equivalent in labor. We have small hopes of the 
man who is simply farming as a means of getting 
through the word somehow.—Dr. Henry Wallace 
in Wallace’s Farmer. 





Educated Negro Labor and White Competition. 

The morbid fear of the negre’s industrial edu- 
eation would never have arisen but for the prev- 
alence of the economie error that the volume of 
the world’s work is fixed in quantity, and that 
if the negro does a part of it, there will be less of 
it for the white man. But, one man’s work does 
not reduce the volume of the work open to other 
men. Every man’s work produces work for all. 
Every laborer who is really a producer, repre- 
sents a foree which is enlarging the market for 
labor. The man who makes a table, broadens the 
opportunities of industry behind him and before 
him. He helps to make work for the man who 
fells the trees, for the man who hauls the trees to 
the saw-mill, for those in the mills who dress the 
timber for his use, for those who dig’ and shape 
the iren which goes into the nails he drives; he 
makes work for the man who provides the glue, 
the stains and the varnish, for the man who owns 
the table at the shop, for the drummer who tells 
about it, for the men who sell food and apparel to 
those who handle it and who profit by its repeated 
sales from factory to wholesaler, and from the 
wholesaler to the retailer, and from the retailer 
to the final purchaser. The man who makes a 
table makes business. The man who makes 
shoes or harness or tools or wagons, makes busi- 
ness. The work of the skilled producer does not 
restrict the market of labor. It enlarges that 
market. The friction sometimes due to the ne- 
gro’s possession of a lower standard of living 
passes away as the negro advances in real edu- 
eation and genuine skill. As he begins to work 
productively, he begins to live better. He is not 
like the myriad labor of the Orient which never 
accepts American standards. As the negro gocs 
up, his standard of living goes up. There will 
never be any question about the negro being a 
econsumemr. He is ever a free spender. To 
strengthen him, upon wise lines, as an American 
producer will add not only to his eapaeity to 
work, but to his capacity to buy, and both what 





he produces and what he purehases will direetly | 


contribute to the wealth and peace of the com- 
munity and the State+-Rev. Edgar G. Murphy, 
Executive Seeretary of Southern Education 
Board, in “The Task of the South.” 








North Carolina is Making Relatively Greater Prog- 
ress Than Any Other Old State, North or South. 

In 1890, according to the figures given in the 
recently issued “Abstract of the Twelfth Census,” 
North 
States in populations in 1900 she was fifteenth. 


Carolina ranked sixteenth among the 

In 1890 North Carolina ranked twenty-third in 
gross value of agricultural products; in 1900 she 
was twentieth. 

In 1890 North Carolina ranked thirty-first in 
gross value of agricultural products; in 1900 she 
was twenty-eighth. 

In other words, during the decade we forged 
forward one notch in population, three notches in 
agriculture and three in manufactures. 

No other Southern State made such a record. 
Texas was the only other cotton State which 
made progress in each of the three divisions, and 
it moved up only one notch in each—a total of 
three notches to our seven. 

Of the States around us Virginia fell back two 
places in population, advaneed three in agricul- 
ture and one in manufactures. 

Tennessee fell back one point in population, 
two in manufactures and advanced three in agri- 
culture. 

South Carolina fell back one noteh in popu- 
lation, two in agriculture and advanced four in 
manufactures. 

Georgia fell back five points in agriculture, 
one in manufacturing and advanced one in popu- 
lation. 

Of Southern States not contiguous, Alabama 
and Arkansas ranked lower in population, agri- 
culture and manufactures in 1900 than in 1890; 
Florida held its own in population and declined 
in agriculture and manufactures; Louisiana ad- 
vaneed in population and manufactures and de- 
clined agriculturally; Missississippi ranked lower 
in agriculture and manufactures, higher in popu- 
lation. 

But hold! Sinee the foregoing paragraphs were 
written I have taken the trouble to compare 
North Carolina’s record with those of Northern 
and Western States, and with eveu more gratiffy- 
ing results. 

It appears that if we are to accept the erite- 
rion of progre$s with which we started out—that 
of gain in rank among the States in population, 


gross value of agricultural produets and gross 


North 


Carolina is not only the most progressive South- 


value of manufactured products—that 
ern State, but the most progressive old State, 
North or South. 

Let us see. In the decade from 1890 to 1900, as 
we have said, North Carolina went from sixteenth 
to fifteenth in population, twenty-third to twen- 
tieth in gross value of agricultural products Bey. 
thirty-first to twenty-cighth in gross value of 
manufactured products. In other words, she 
gained one point in population and three each in 
agriculture and manufactures—a net gain of 
seven points in rank among the States. Virginia 
lost two points in population, but gained three in 
agriculture and one in manufacturing; so her net 
gain was two points. a 

Taking this method of comparison, I have gone 
over the census reports to get a rating in progres- 
siveness for cach Commonwealth and have been as 
much pleased as astonished to find that North 
Carolina’s net gain of seven points in rank was | 
equalled by no old State, North, South or West, 
and by but one new State, Montana (with a net 
gain of 11 points), and that wonderful new terri- 
tory, Oklahoma (with a net gain of 32 points). 

If, as somebody has said, “the great question is 
not where are we standing, but in what direction 
are we going,” then there is no reason to be dis- 
couraged about North Carelina’s condition. Poor 
and slow and ignorant, we have been heretofore, 
but if we only keep up the pace we have set, 1950 
will jind the Old North State well in the lead. 

The end is a lone way off, but we have struck 
the right pace at last.—Clarenee Hl. Poe (Editor 
of Progressive Farmer), in Charlotte Observer. 
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30,000,000 IDLE SPINDLES. 


Deplorable Condition in Cotton Manu- 
turing World—Half Million Operatives 
Out of Employment. 


In an interview to-day with a rep- 
resentative of the Chronicle, Mr. 
George B. Hiss, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, stated that he thought it 
quite probable that, by the first of 
September, the total number of idle 
spindles in the cotton manufactur- 
ing world dependent upon American 
cotton would reach 30,000,000. When 
it is considered that but 80,000,000 
of the 125,000,000 spindles in the en- 
tire world are dependent upon Amer- 
ican cotton, the importance of this 
statement can be realized. It means 
that approximately 500,000 
will be thrown out of employment 
and that, counting an average of $30 
to the spindle, $900,000,000 of eapi- 
tal will be temporarily idle. 

The suffering and financial loss 
that will result will nto be confined 
to the cotton manufacturing world 
alone, but will affect many other in- 
dustries and avocations and hundreds 
of thousands of other people. 

“Mr. Hiss, what is the cause of 
this deplorable condition?” asked the 
reporter. 

“The question can be answered in 
one word—gambling,” replied Mr. 
Hiss. “The situation is an abnormal 
one and there would never be any oc- 
casion for its existence if it were 
not for the juggling that is constant- 
ly going on in the cotton market. We 
have this week had an example of the 
work of the manipulators, in the 
wild fluctuations in the cotton mar- 
kets. Nothing but the juggling of 
the manipulators runs the price of 
cotton up 50 points one day and 
down 100 points the next. 

“Tt is not the high price of cotton 
that hurts the trade,” eontinued Mr. 
Hiss, “but the absence of a_ fixed 
standard of value. The price does 
not stay up or down long enough for 
the trade to become adjusted to the 
situation, and the uncertainty of 
what a day may bring forth makes 
t@rosition of the legitimate traders 
always a precarious one. If there 
could be some fixed and stable stand- 
ard of value, it would really make no 
difference to the mills and the trade 
at large whether the price of ‘cotton 
was 20 or 6 cents a pound. But 
when a manufacturer con- 
tracts for future delivery on a basis 
of 8-cent cotton and is forced to pay 
10 cents a pound when he goes into 
the market for his staple, he suffers 
at the expense of the big gamblers 
who fatten on the substance of legit- 
imate trade.” 

“What is the remedy?” asked the 
reporter. 

“T am not prepared to say just 
what remedy could be adopted,” re- 
plied Mr. Hiss, “but it is very im- 
portant that something be done, and 


people 


makes 


something will have to be done in | 


the course of time. The govern- 


ments of this country and England | 
may be forced to take a hand in the 
matter and, to a certain extent, con- 
trol the purchase of cotton, or 


» 
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trust may be formed to control the 
sale of the crop. The organization 
of the Southern Cotton Buyers’ As- 
sociation is a movement in the di- 
rection of controlling the cotton 
crop in this country.” 

Mr. Hiss received a let- 
ter from a gentleman interested in 
the eotton business in Germany stat- 
ing that the German government, 
recognizing the evil of the business, 
had refused to allow boards of trade 
in that country to handle cotton fu- 
tures. This is a vindication of the 
position taken by Mr. Hiss, in an 
address before the recent session of 
Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in which he spoke 
plainly of the evils to the trade re- 
sulting from the juggling in the cot- 
ton markets of the worlds. He pre- 
dicted then that it would be neces- 
sary for the trade to appeal for gov- 
ernment protection. 

People who have given thought to 
the subject are agreed that it will 
be neeessary for the manufacturers 
of this country to combine against 
the men who gamble in their raw 
If relief does not come in 
it will be but natural 
for the manufacturers to quit pur- 
chasing machinery and turn stock 
gamblers themselves. — Charlotte 
Chronicle. 


tecently 


the American 


produets. 


some shape, 





Book Notice. 


ABBOTT’S A BOY ON A FARM. 
3y Jacob Abbott. 182 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 45 cents. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Intended for third-grade supple- 
mentary reading, this latest addi- 
tion to the well-known and widely- 
used series of EKelectic School Read- 
ings presents two stories of Jacob 
Abbott in new and attractive form. 
The ethical discussions and explana- 
tions have been largely eliminated, 
and, thus revised, these once popular 
stories are admirably suited to hold 
the interest of young readers and to 
do excellent work in training youth- 
ful instinets naturally and healthful- 
ly. The stories have a distinet edu- 
cational effect, both mental and mor- 
al; they teach industry, honesty, and 
all the manly virtues. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and pleasing, and 
have all been drawn especially for 
the books. 





‘Wood’s Seeds. 


Seed Potatoes for 


Late Planting.. 


Our customers say that WOOD’S 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTA- 
TOES have solved the problem— 
Tiow to secure a bountiful supply of 
potatoes all through the year. Our 
special circular about Cold Storage 
Seed Potatoes gives full informa- 
tion. Write for it. 


SOW COW PEAS 


to follow your grain crops. They 
can be satisfactorily ' seeded all 
through July. Not necessary to re- 
plow grain fields for Cow Peas; run 


cutaway or sharp-toothed harrow 





cient preparation and make a most 
satisfactory crop. Write for prices 
and special ecireular. 


|T. W. Wood & Sons, 
SEEDSMEN, 
Virginia. 





over the fields, and it will give suffi- | 





"(NCHESTER 


5 FZ TAKE DOWN- REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


A Winchester Take-Down Re mpesting Shotgun, with 
a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makes a serviceable all round gun within 
reach of everybody’s pocket book. Winchester 
Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
mm double barrel guns and are just asreliable besides. §& 
& WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











ENGINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 
Grain Separators and Threshi hing Engines, It's the most durable and cheapest threshe 
ing outfit a farmer can buy. The Celebrated Ajax T hre shing Engines, made in 
sizes from 4h. p. up, have seats, foot brakes, and twoinjectors. Provided with every approved 
safety appliance. ee advan- 





There is no 
record of a 


durability. Eve ry part th aang te ste a 
styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, 
Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, ete. 








A. B. Farquhar Co., Lid. 
York, Pa. 








THE COLE PLANTERS . 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THE (; 5 Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton. € orn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surgnum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do | 
the work. il 

















> ~~ 4S = y 

4 S We Have a 
FULL LINE of 
Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


— and LABOR 
| by getting 
The Cole Plan- THE BEST 











ters have no euaee 
From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


Equals. THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 
THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


For further information, write 
k f | j (l [ | 
scription. 
For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months, 
Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter any time. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s | 
£ Practical... 


§ Business... 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $300,000.00.) 


Boshvilie, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 


Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business | A 
G 8 We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ESIENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on TRADE-M ARI free boos, 


PevewrvevVYT?. 





*CONERA ONS 
(“-) 
< 
8 


sca TRADE MA 


| $t. Louls, Mo. Galveston, Texas, | 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport,ta. ” 

For 150 page catalogue address either place. | ae, ‘2 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- | SS e 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates Ff 


OPPOSITE .S.PATENT OFFICE. 


TUDY: Bookk ing, Shorthand, f , 
ght by mail. Wr WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free, 








22AAAAAAL Lo Sosas& 


to be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME S$ i 
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SCHOOL CAMPAIGN. 





The Dates of Rallies and the Times Set 
for Elections. 
Raleigh, N. C., July 16, 1903. 

The educational rallies given below 
have been arranged by the Executive 
Committee. local 
school tax are now pending at the 
following places: 

Caesar, Cleveland County, July 15. 

Flat Rock, Henderson County. 
July. 


Elections for 


Benson, Johnston County, 
Gatesville, 
Sunbury, Gates County. 
Kittrell, Vanee County. 
Stoneville, Rockingham 

August. 

Ball Hill, Rockingham County. 
Ruffin, Rockingham County. 
Granville County, 


Gates County. 


County, 


Knap of Reeds, 
August 3. 


Farmville, Pitt County, August 7. 

Ayden, Pitt County, August 7. 

Longtown, Yadkin County, Au- 
gust 17. 

Julian, Randolph County, Septem- 
ber 1. 

Kirby, Northampton County, Au- 
gust 11. 


This list of rallies will be added to 
from time to time until nearly every 
county in the State has been reached. 


JAMES Y. JOYNER, 
CHAS. B. AYCOCK, 


CHAS. D. McIVER 
Executive Committee. 
EUGENE C. BROOKS, 


Seeretary to Committee. 





Following is the list of times and 
places for rallies; in each case the 
name of the place is followed by the 
name of the county in which it 
located: 

HON. J. Y. JOYNER 

Kirby Township, Northampton, 
August 10. 

Ormondville, August 13. 

Sparta, Alleghany, August 21. 

Laurel Springs, Alleghany, Au- 
gust 22. 

Jefferson, Ashe, 

Franklin, Macon, August 28. 

Highlands, Macon, August 29. 

PROF. J. B. CARLYLE. 

Montreat, Buncombe, July 25. 

Clear Creek, I[Tenderson, 

Cross Roads, 

Green River, 


is 


Greene, 


August 25. 


) 


July 27. 
Henderson, July 29. 
Henderson, July 31. 
Mill River, Henderson, August 1. 
Kirby, Northampton, August 8. 
Wilkes County, August 17th. 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL. 
Wellington, Gates, July 22. 
Gatesville, Gates, July 22, at night 
Parkers’ Gates, July 23. 
Sunbury, July 23, at 


Church, 
Gates, 
Aurora, Beaufort. 
Idalia, Beaufort. 
HON. R. B. WHITE: 
Blowing Rock, Watauga, 
8th. 
Shulls Mills, Watauga, August 
Boone, Watauga, August 12. 
Meat Camp, Watauga, Aug 
Poplar Tent, 


August 


rust 


Cabarrus, 


Mt. Gilead, Cabarrus, August 18. 
Mt.’ Pleasant, Cabarrus, August 
19, 


Georgeville, Cabarrus, August 
Bethel, Cabarrus, August 21. 
Hamsburg, Cabarrus, August 22. 


night. 


1%; 


14. 


August 17. 


20, 





HON. 


R. F. BEASLEY: 


Goldston, Chatham, July 21. 
Moncure, Chatham, July 22. 
Bynum, Chatham, July 24. 


DR. GEORGE T. WINSTON. 


Marshall, M 
Mars Hill, 
ITot 
[laywood C 
August. 


Brevard, Tr 


Ilog Back, 


Spring 


adison, July. 

Madison, July. 

s, Madison, July. 
ounty, week beginning 


ansylvania, August. 
Transylvania, August. 


Dillsboro, Jackson, August. 


Silver, 


PROF. 
Wallace, 


Jackson, August. 
Webster, Jackson, 


August. 
JOHN E. RAY. 


Duplin, August 3. 


Rose Hill, Duplin, August 4. 


Di 


Warsaw, 


IKXKenansville, 


HON. 
Wellington, 


iplin, August 5 
Duplin, August 6. 


WALTER M. THOMPSON. 


Gates, July 22. 


Gatesville, Gates, July 22, at night. 


Parker, 


Gates, July 23. 


Sunbury, Gates, July 23, at night. 


Wallace, 


Duplin, August 38. 


Rose Till, Duplin, August 4. 


Warsaw, Dt 


Kenansville, 


DR. 


iplin, August, 5. 
Duplin, August 6. 


THOMAS NEWLIN. 


Jonesville, Yadkin, August, 13. 
Boonville, Yadkin, August 14. 


Yadkinville, 


at night. 


HON. CHAS. H. 


Trinity, Ra 
Lenoir, 
Little 


Lower Cree 


Yadkin, August 14, 


MEBANE. 
ndolph, July 14. 


Caldwell, July 31. 
River, Caldwell, August 1. 


k, Caldwell, August 4. 


Patterson, Caldwell, August 6. 


DR. 
Fuller’s 


13; oh 


Store, Gaston, 


DIXON. 
August 1. 


Fallston, Cleveland, August 3. 
Stanly Creek, Gaston, August 4. 


Seven Sprir 


Pr RO 


Pp 


igs, Caswell, August 6. 
LATO DURHAM. 


Gliden, Chowan, August 4. 


Centre Hill, 


Windsor, 
Aulander, 
PROF. 


Lenoir, 


Chowan, August 5 


Bertie, August. 
Bertie, August. 
M. C. 
Caldwell, July 31. 
Little River 


S. NOBLE. 


, August 1. 


Lower Creek, August 4. 


Patterson, 2 


PROF. 


Gliden, Chix 
Centre 


DR. HENI 


Hill, 


August 6. 

S. L. SHEEP 
ywwan, August 4. 
Chowan, August. 5 
tY LOUIS SMITH. 


Stanley Creek, Gaston, August 4. 


SUBTL. J 
Orange Cot 


T. ALDERMAN. 
inty, August. 





He Knew. 


Sunday-school 


many comma 
lie ?” 


Willie: “T 


Sunday-school Teacher: 


Teacher: “Tow 
1dments are there, Wil- 


en.” 
“And sup- 


pose you were to break one of them?” 


Willie: 
Chiea 


nine,” 


“Then 


be 


there’d only 
go Chronicle. 





WORKING 


NIGHT AND DAY. 


The busiest and mightiest little 
thine that ever was made is Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills. These pills 
change weakness into strength, list- 


into 


kk Ssness 


mental power. 


building up 


cents per box. 


energy, brain-fag into 
They’re wonderful in 
the hearth. Only 25 


Sold by all druggists. 


Negroes Leaving Mecklenburg. 


The question of keeping laborers 
is getting to be a serious question, 
not only to the farmers in this coun- 
ty, but to the people in Charlotte 
who employ many hands. For three 
years Mecklenburg County has suf- 
fered some for the lack of farm 
hands and this year it is feeling the 
searcity of laborers more than ever. 
Crops suffer and the yield is cut 
short because of the lack of atten- 
tion at the proper time. 

The one good effect this has on 
the farmers of the county is that it 
is compelling them to open their 
purses and invest in improved, labor- 
saving machinery. More machinery 
has been sold in Charlotte within the 
past two years than for any four 
years previous. 

But the exodus of negro labor is 
also beginning to affect the people in 
the city. The searcity of hands has 
greatly increased the size of the 
wages of the remainder. The build- 
ers of the city and grading contrac- 
tors are paying more for labor now 
than they have in many years. This 
is for unskilled labor, and there has 
not been an idle mason nor carpenter 
or other skilled workmen in the city 
for many months, if he desired the 
work. More builders and _ skilled 
workmen are employed in the city 
now than ever before and the demand 
is still greater than the supply, al- 
though the good wages is attracting 
the closs of workmen desired from 
other towns.—Charlotte Observer. 





Let there be many windows to your 
soul that all the glory: of the uni- 
verse may beautify it.—Wilcox. 











Losing your hair? Coming 
out by the combfulP And 
doing nothing? No sense in 
that! Why don’t you use 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor and 


Hair Vigor 


promptly stop the falling? 
Your hair will begin to grow, 
too, and all dandruff will dis- 
appear. Could you reason- 
ably expect anything better? 


¢ _* er’s Hair Vigor is a great success with 

My hair was falling out very badly, but 

the Hair Vigor on ped it and now my hair is 
all right.”— W. C. LOGSDON, Lindsay, Cal. 

$1.00 a bottle, J.C. AYER CO., 

All druggists. Lowell, Mass. 


Thin Hair 































$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 





SALEI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N, C. 


hitomi 


BANK DEPOSIT 


Pomp Fare Paid. 500 
REE Courses Offered. 


$5,000: 
Be =i at Cost. Write Quick 


a a er 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga- 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Wasber. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wahbhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for a 
time. Write for catalogue and prices. 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 


LYONS WASHING IMACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 








Our 











$ CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
, COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
‘ saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. S. —— Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. tty’s fee not due until patent 
issecyred. PERSONAL "APTENTION GIVEN—19 8 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents bell through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE AGE 


justrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 


ir q SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
$i. U. LIU, wasHiNGToN, D.C. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 
$9.00—Raleigh to Charlottesville, 
Va., and return on account of Vir- 
ginia Summer School of Methods. 
Tickets on sale July 18-16, final limit 
for all tickets sold from North and 
South Carolina points October 31. 
$4.00—Raleigh to Fayetteville, N. 
C., and return on account of Grand 
Lodge Royal Knights of King David. 
Tickets on sale July 20, limited re- 
turning July 20, 1903. 


$42.00—Raleigh to Denver, Col., 
and return on aceount of Annual 


Convention Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Tickets on 
sale June 30 to July 9, with final 
limit August 31. Liberal stop-over 
privHeges and diverse routes west of 
_the Mississippi River. 
$13.10—Raleigh to Atlanta, Ga., 
and return on account of National 
Convention Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America. Tickets on sale 
July 7-10, final limit July 15, except 
by depositing this ticket with Joint 
Agent at Atlanta, and on payment 
of a fee of 50 cents, an extension 
ean be had until August 15, 1903. 
$19.05—Raleigh to Detroit, Mich., 
and return on account of Interna- 
tional Convention Epworth League. 
Tickets on sale July 14-15, final limit 
July 26, except an extension can be 
obtained to and including August 
15 by depositing ticket with Joint 
Agent at Detroit, and on payment 
of a fee of 50 cents. 
$21.50—Raleigh to Boston, Mass., 
and return on account of National 


Edueational Association—this rate 
includes membership fee. Tickets 


on sale July 2-5, final limit July 12, 
except an extension ean be obtained 
to and including September 1, on 
payment of a fee of 50 cents and de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent at 
Boston. 

$21.50—Raleigh to Boston, Mass., 
and return on account Annual Meet- 
ing of the First Church of Christ 
(Scientist). Ticket on sale June 
25-27, final limit July 2, except an 
extension of return limit ean be ob- 


tained on payment of a fee of 50 
eents and depositing ticket with 
Joint Agent at Boston so as to leave 


Boston not later than August 1. 
For further particulars write or 


eall on. 
T. 0. GREEN. C. 7. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





All ’phones No. 141. 
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REPORTS OF SOME COUNTY ALLI- 
ANCE MEETINGS. 





I,—Cumberland. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Cumberland County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met in regular meeting July 
8th, with Wade Sub at MeMillan’s 
Chapel. Bro. T. B. Parker, S. B. A., 
was with us and delivered an address 
touching on organization, which was 
the most up-to-date Farmers’ Alli- 
ance speech it has been our good for- 
tune to hear. Brother Parker did not 
shirk nor shun any important ques- 
tions pertaining to our Order, but 
simply and forcibly illustrated them, 
and kept his hearers spell-bound 
through his entire discourse, making 
a deep and lasting impression on 
their minds. We thank him for what 
he has done for us, trusting much 
good may be derived from the valu- 
able talk he made at our county 
meeting. There were some ladies and 
children out to hear Brother Parker, 
and we trust that the farmers’ wives 
and daughters will take more inter- 
, est in our Order in the future. 

Bro. Nathan Williams was elected 
State delegate and Bro. C. C. Me- 
Lellan was elected alternate. 

Our next regular meeting will be 
held with Godwin sub at Godwin on 
Wednesday before the second Thurs- 


day in October. 
D. D. BAIN, Sec. 


Il.—Alamance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The Alamance County Farmers’ 
Alliance met in the town of Graham 
on the 9th of July, according to pre- 
vious announcement. On account of 
the fire that completely destroyed the 
Vestal building, the same morning, 
every available space in and around 
the court-house was covered with dry 
goods of one sort or another, and 
the Alliance was forced to look for 
new quarters. Mr. W. J. Nicks, who, 
by the way, is one of the most. pros- 
perous, energetic and clever mer- 
chants in the county, kindly tender- 
ed us his large hall, well situated and 
ventilated, etc., which was accepted 
with the thanks of the entire body. 

After the usual routine of busi- 
ness, the Alliance proceeded to elect 
the following officers for the coming 
year: President, A. G. Garrison; 
Vice-President, R. O. Hargis; Secre- 
tary, H. M. Cates; Treasurer, J. H. 
Walker; Chaplain, J. H. Walker; 
Lecturer, H. M. Cates; Business 
Agent, J. W. Bason; Doorkeeper, N. 
C. Garrison; Assisant, J. C. John- 
ston; Executive Committee, W. H. 
Bason, George W. Vestal, J. W. 
Bason; delegate to State Alliance, 
N. C. Garrison; alternate, W. B. 
Sharpe. “> f 

The afternoon session was most 
profitably spent in an old-time ex- 
perience meeting and nearly every 
one seemed to grow strong and full 
of zeal as he told of the prospects 
of the Alliance in his section and 
how he loved the cause. I am glad 
to say that the outlook for the Alli- 
ance is better in Alamance County 
than it has been in a number of 
years. And indeed these old breth- 








ren that have kept the fires. burning 
upon the altar all these long years 
see victory in sight, and our hearts 
I predict now that in the 
next year Alamance County will be 
in the fore-front the Alliance 
work. 

The Progressive Farmer came in 
All declared that it was 
the best all-round family paper in the 


are glad. 


in 


for a share. 


South, and deserved, and should have, 
our hearty support. 

While we do not claim that this 
was a great body of men, we do say 
it was a body of great men—men 
who dare to say and to do what they 
believe to be right. Now let us all 
bend our energy to make the State 
Alliance a success. 

Very sincerely, 


H. M. CATES. 


III.—Sampson and Cumberland. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Cumberland County Alliance 
met with Wade Sub July 8th. We 
were fortunate as to have our 
State Secretary and Business Agent, 
Bro. T. B. Parker, to address us. 
His speech of about one and a half 
hours was ¢lear and practical, and 
was gladly received by all present. 
The meeting was well attended by 
the brethren and friends, especially 
good, taking into consideration the 
busy season of our people. The goed 
sisters were present as usual, and 
spread for us a sumptuous dinner, 
and we “all did eat and were filled,” 
and there was enough left to feed 
about as many more. The brethren 
expressed a determination during the 
business session that our county 
should be more thoroughly organized 
during the ensuing year. Bro. Na- 
than Williams was elected delegate 
to the State Alliance, with Bro. C. C. 
McLellan his alternate. Both of them 
will be there unless sickness pre- 
vents. 

On the following day, July 9th, it 
was our good pleasure to attend the 
Sampson County meeting, which was 
with South River Sub. The attend- 
ance was not so large as the Cumber- 
land, but surely it was not lacking 
in interest and enthusiasm. A num- 
ber of questions pertaining to the 
good of the Order and the farmers 
generally were ably discussed, and a 
resolution was made to more thor- 
oughly organize the county during 
the next few months. Bro. A. F. 
Howard was elected delegate to the 
State Alliance, with Brother Lockey- 
man his alternate. After their elec- 


so 





NO PITY SHOWN. 


“For years fate was after me 
continually,” writes F. A. Gulledge, 
of Verbena, Ala. “I had a terrible 
ease of Piles causing twenty-four 
tumors. When all failed, Bucklen’s 
Arnica Salve cured me. Equally 
good for Burns and all aches and 
pains. Only 25 cents at all drug- 
gists. 





ANGORA GOATS, — 
Registered and High Grade, 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
Lazerus Il. HEADS OUR FLOCK. 
CORWITH BROS., Asheboro, N. C. 











THE UNIVERSITY)! CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


..OF NORTH CAROLINA... 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality, 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Musie 
$2.50 a month. 

For other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C, 


A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE COi ORED RACE, 
Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 19038. Rooms 
66 INSTRUCTORS. | in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1, 
| Send for catalogue. 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President,| 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N.C, 


ACADEMIG DEPARTMENT, 
LAW MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 








One hundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tuition to teachers and to sons 
of ministers. -Loans for the needy. 


608 STUDENTS. 


New Dormitories, Water Works, 

Central Heating System, Library | 
40,000 volumes. | EXECUTON’S NOTICE. 

| Having qualified as executor of the estate 

s : | of J. Monroe Jones, deceased, of Wake Co,, 

Fall term, academic and profession- | N. C., Il hereby notify all persons owing 


i ; 3. | said estate to make immediate settle 
oe begins Sept. i, SoS. | ment with me. And all persons having 


claims against said estate are asked to pre- 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 


sent them to meon or before July 7, 1904, or 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





| this notice will be plead in bar of their re- 
| covery. ) a 

| Cc. H. COLLINS, Executor. 
Holly Springs, N. C. 











THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUT 


MARSHALLBERG, N. C. 
“DowN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of.. 
... Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. Fall Term begins 
September 21st. Normal Course for Teachers. Five Courses Leading to 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Catalogue sent on application. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, N. C. 














T 


Baptist Female University 


Schools of Arts, Science, and Philosophy, Art, Bible; Expression, and 
Business. Faculty of 5 men and 19 women, whose whole time, with two 
exceptions, is given to one subject. Recitation periods an hour each. 
Two thousand dollars worth of new equipments for Departments of 
Chemistry, Biology, Physics, History, and Mathematics. Music Depart- 
ment embraces 2 of the 3 Clavier system graduates teaching in the 
South. Other Departments up-to-date. Students cared for by Lady 
Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Trained Nurse. Expenses in the 
Literary course $167.50 per session. In the Club, about $45 less. Next 
session opens September 1st. For other information address 


R. T- VANN, President, Raleigh, N. C. 
Buie’s Creek Academy 


And Business College, 


Gives thorough preparation for College and University. No better Business Course in 
the State. Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy, Elegant Brick Building, Library. Three 
Literary Societies. Moral surroundings unsurpassed. Rates low. Able faculty, repre- 
senting Wake Forest College. University of North Carolina, (xford Seminary, Salem 
Academy, Woman’s College, Baptist Female University, New York Art School, Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, etc. Four hundred and twenty-nine students from 49 
counties and7 States last year. 

“If better work is being done under the sun than is being done at Buie’s Creek, our 
attention has not been called to it.’’—siblical Recorder. 

“In my judgment there is no other schoo! in the State nor in the South, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’’—President Vann. 

“A number of students have come to Wake Forest from ithis Academy We have 
found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trouble.’’—Presi- 
dent Taylor. ; 

TI enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, and your school has been a subject 
of comment by meever since. You are doing a great work—little short of wonderful. I 
do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours.’”’—Governor ©, B. Aycock 


For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 
THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


Rd 


























Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Well-equipved 
Practice and Observation School. Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For non-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1908. To secure board 1n dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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tion the brethren made the following 
injunction: Go ye, both of you. 
The State Alliance is drawing near 
at hand. Cates, 
please eall the roll in advance?) How 


Brother will you 
pleasant it will be, brethren, for us 
to meet at our home near Hillsboro 
in State Alliance! And let us remem- 
ber that we have pased the sixteenth 
mile post in our history in North 
Carolina. That alone we should feel 
proud of, for no other strictly farm- 
ers’ organization has lived so long 
in our beloved State. We have ac- 
complished much good in the past, 
and from our past experience we 
are enabled to do more good in the 
future. So let wateh-word be 
onward and upward. 


J. C. BAIN. 


our 


IV.—Beaufort. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The Beaufort 
Alliance met in regular session with 


County Farmers’ 
Aecresville Sub on the second Thurs- 
day in July. The meeting was eall- 
ed to order promptly at 10 o’eclock 
by A. cls President, and 
declared = in for 


Ilardison, 
order business. 
Prayer was then offered by Brother 


Henry 


that the election of officers be 


Cherry. Moved and earried 
de- 
elared next in order, which resulted 
as follows: H.-A. Cutler was duly 
elected President; T. I. Waters, 
Vice-President; C. G. Waters, See- 
retary and Treasurer; Henry 
Cherry, Chaplain; R. H. Lane, Lec- 
turer and Business Agent. Moved 
old Executive 
Committee be re-elected, viz.: T. I. 
Waters, V. D. Allen and H. A. Cut- 
ler. C. G. Waters was elected dele- 
gate to the State meeting and R. H. 
Lane alternate. 


and earried that the 


On motion, the in- 
stallment of ofticers declared next in 
order. Bro. THT. H. Oden was duly 
elected installing officer for the day, 
and then proceeded to install the of- 
ficers. 

The brethren of Acresville Sub 
then spread a delightful dinner, and 
bid all welcome to it, and everybody 
seemed to enjoy it greatly. 

The Alliance was called to order by 
the new President, H. A. Cutler, at 
i o’¢loek p. ™m. 
next 


A petition for the 
County Allianee was declared 
first in order. A petition was heard 
of Old Sub Alliance, No. 1178. On 
motion, the next County Alliance will 
meet with Old Sub Allianee on the 
second Thursday in October, 1903. 
Moved and earried that the dele- 
gate is hereby instructed to use his 
influence to sell the home at 
Hillsboro whatever. The business 
then being transacted for the day, 


not 


lecturing was then declared in order. 
R. H. Lane was called to the floor 
and lectured for three-quarters of an 
hour. He was sueceeded by the ex- 
President, A. T. Hardison, and he 
was succeeded by Bro. Henry Cherry, 
The lectures were all pointed and 
up-to-date, dealing with the Alliance 
and its This county 
Meeting was the best one that has 


been in old Beaufort in two years; 


principles. 


everybody had a business appearance, 
and everything that was said rung 
with soundness. 





I think the Alliance is going to 
climb up the hill in this county 
once more, for almost everybody is 
becoming aroused to its work and 
principles. So when a man is eon- 
vinced upon his own experience, he 
must have one that will last him for 
a while, and I must say that I think 
there will be men of this stripe to be 
taken in the Order before much 
longer down here, and it makes me 
feel assured that such men will stay 
for a season. 

My Sub is running a co-operative 
store and is trading with all, and 
there are good men manifesting an 
interest towards the Order that have 
never done so before, because they 
have just found where they can save 
something or buy more with the same 
money. The co-operation in just buy- 
ing fertilizers for one season ought 
to convince everybody against the 
high prices when they can save a 
large part of their hard earnings. 


Fraternally, 
C. G. WATERS, Sec. 








Stars oy Onto, Cfrr or TOLEDd, } 4, 
Lucas County. ° 
Prank J. CHENEY makes oath that he fs the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Caunuy. *9 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
eured by the ume of Hat.’s CATARRH CuRR. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1888, 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Publie. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acta 

directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 

the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 


fiela by Druggiste, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


~~ 
}smax. } 
Saad 








For Good 


—so that 
grain will 
come up 
quickly, @ 
stocl cut 
well and 
make a 
full crops 
nothing 
equals 
this 


ANG FR LOW-DOWN RILL 
Grain end Fertilizer 

Low and easy to fill; light draft, force feed all 

over; feeds fertilizer 60 to 700 lbs per acre, lumpy 

damp ordry; grain, fertilizer, grass seed and land 

measures all tested and correct. Hoes easy to raise. 

Zig-zagand lifting levers. All feeds thrown out of 


gear at once by lifting hoes. Pin or spring hoes. 
Warranted in all ways, te for free catalogue. 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 509 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. 


Saray 

















Nearly 2 score years we have 
been training men and women 
for business. Only Business Col- 
lege in Va., and second in South 





; President. 
“Leading bus. ool. south Potomac river.""—Phila. Stenegrapher. 





~ WANTED 


For Sale : 


Six Pure Bred Berkshire 
months old, 











Boars, Longfellow Strain, 2 
Address CoIT & GARREN, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


FOR S ALE 100 Bushels Buckwheat; 
e price, $1, f.0. b. One Span- 
ish Jack, 18 months old; 52 inches high; black 
with white points Eight Berkshire Pigs; 8 
boars, 5 sows; no akin; from registered stock. 
Price $20 a pair, W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C 








Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale.—*in; Corn Mill, Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 









Waitsett 





Literary, Business, Teachers’ Normal, Music and Shorthand. Excellent Boarding 
Halls and Dormitories. Two hundred and eighty students from thirty-six Counties, six 
States and Cuba. Twenty-five Free Scholarships. Splendid New Buildings. Beautiful 
and Healthful Location. Expenses very reasonable. Graduates assisted to Positions. 
Forty-first Term opens August 26. Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett, N. C. 





SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, aicact 


If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write ra { 
for free catalogue of full instruction. £4 


foonsss DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

robably suit. O CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 

















IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
SEWING .... 
MACHINES .. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - : - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . : . ° 17-50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, : . . ° 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - . . 17-50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Cook Stoves! 








No. 7—16 Complete, : « , ; $10.75 
No. 7—18 “ : ‘ ° ; : 12.00 
No. 7—20 “ . . . . ° - 13.00 
No. 8—18 a m ‘ . . ‘ 12.75 
No. 8—20 “ ‘ ° . ‘ - - 14.00 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 


AD 
My CUTAWAY 























{6 ae ee ee AN! —AND— 
CRN HARROWS, 
’{O—— 





Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Castings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCEHRIBS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








ges Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soia Beans, 
eto., etc., before prices advance. 


T. B, PARKER, S. B, A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO.WIA4A. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





‘nteyltietry. 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and 
May— 
Once, as these children were hard 


at play, 
An old man, hoary and tottering, 
came , 
And watched them 
pretty game. 
He seemed to wonder, while stand- 
ing there, 
What the meaning thereof could 


playing their 


be. 
Aha! but the old man yearned to 
share 
Of the little children’s innocent 
glee, 


As they circled around with laugh 
and shout, 
And told this rhyme 
out: 
“Intry-mintry, cutrey-corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn; 
Wire, brier, limber, lock, 
Twelve geese in a flock; 
Some flew east, some few west, 
Some flew over the ecuckoo’s 


nest !” 


at counting 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and May— 


Ah, the mirth of that summer day! 

"Twas Father Time who had come to 
share 

The innocent joy of those children 
there. 

He learned betimes the game tliey 
played 


And into their sport went he. 
How could the children have been 
afraid, 
Since little they recked whom 
he might be. 


They laughed to hear old Father 
Time 

Mumbling that curious nonsense 
rhyme 


Of “Intry-mintry cutrey-corn, 

Apple seed and apple thorn; 

Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

Twelve geese in a flock; 

Some flew east, some flew west, 

Some flew over the cuckoo’s 
nest !” 


Willie and Bess, Georgie and May, 
And joy of summer—where are they ? 
The grim old man still standeth near 
Crooning the song of a far-off year; 
And into the winter I come alone, 
Cheered by that mournful re- 
quiem, 
Soothed by the dolorous 
That shall count me 
counted them— 
solemn voice 
Time 
Chanting the homely nursery rhymne 
He learned of the children a 
summer morn 
When, with “apple seed and ap- 
ple thorn,” 
Life was full of the duleet cheer 
That bringeth the grace of 
heaven anear— 
The sound of the little ones hard 
at play, 
Willie and Bess, Georgie and 
May. 





monotone 
off as it 


The of old Father 


—Eugene Field. 





‘¢ Number One.’’ 

“He is a Number One boy,” 
grandmother, proudly. 
boy for his books. 
rather read than play, and 


said 
“A great 
Indeed, he would 
that is 
saying a good deal for a boy of ten.” 

“Tt is, certainly,” returned Uncle 
John; “but what a pity it is that he 
is blind!” 

“Blind!” exclaimed grandmother. 
And the Number One boy looked up, 
too, in wonder. 

“Yes, blind, and a little deaf, also, 
I fear,” answered Uncle John. 

“Why, John, what put that into 





your head?” asked grandmother, 
looking perplexed. 

“Why, the Number One boy him- 
self,” said Uncle John. “He has 
been occupying the one easy-chair in 
the room all the forenoon, never 
seeing you, nor his mother when she 
came in for a few minutes’ rest. 
Then, when your glasses were mis- 
laid, and you had to climb upstairs 
to look for them, he neither saw nor 
heard anything that was going on.” 

“Oh, he is so busy reading,” apol- 
ogized grandmother. 

“That is not a very good excuse, 
mother,” replied Uncle John, smiling. 
“Tf Number One is not blind nor 
deaf, he must be very selfish, indeed, 
to oecupy the best seat in the room, 
and let older people run up and down 
stairs while he takes his ease.” 

“Nobody asked me to give up my 
seat nor to run on errands,” said 
Number One. 

“That should not have been neces- 
sary,” urged Uncle John. “What are 
a boy’s eyes and ears for, if not to 
keep him posted on what is going 
on around him? I am glad to see 
you fond of books; but, if a pretty 
story makes you forget all things ex- 
cept amusing Number One, better 
run out and play with other boys, and 
let grandmother enjoy the comfort 
of her rocker quiet.”—Church 
Progress. 


in 





Beecher’s Advice to His Son. 


From a letter once written to his 
son by the famous preacher, we take 
the following wise hints, which are 
good for all young men—and young 
women, too: 

“You must not get into debt. 
Avoid debt as you would the devil. 
Make it a fundamental rule: Cash 
or nothing. 

“Make but few promises. Religi- 
ously observe the smallest promise. 
A man who means to keep his prom- 
ises can’t afford to make many. 

“Be scrupulously careful in all 
statements. Aim at accuracy and 
perfect frankness, no guess work— 
either nothing or exact truth. 

“When working for others, sink 
yourself out of sight; seek their in- 
terest. Make yourself necessary to 
those who employ you by industry, 
fidelity, and scrupulous integrity. 
Selfishness is fatal. 

“Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else 
expects of you. Demand more of 
yourself than anybody expects of 
you. Keep your own standard high. 
Never excuse yourself to yourself. 
Never pity yourself. Be a hard mas- 





BRUTALLY TORTURED. 


A case came to light that for per- 
sistent and unmerciful torture has 
perhaps never been equaled. Joe 
Golobick, of Colsua, Calif, writes 
“For fifteen years I endured insuffer- 
able pain from Rheumatism and 
nothing’ relieverd me though I tried 
everything known. I came across 
Electric Bitters and it’s the greatest 
medicine on earth for that trouble. 
A few bottles of it completely re- 
lieved and cured me.” Just as good 
for Liver and Kidney troubles and 
general debility. Only 50 cents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by all drug- 
gists. 


ter to yourself, but lenient to every- 
body else. 
“Concentrate your force on your 


own business; do not turn off. Be 
constant steadfast, persevering. 
“The art of making one’s fortune 


is to waste nothing; in this country, 
any intelligent and _ industrious 
young man may become rich if he 
stops all leaks and is not in a hurry. 
Do not make haste; be patient. 

“Do not speculate or gamble. 
Steady, patient industry is both the 
surest and the safest way. Greedi- 
ness and haste are two devils that 
destroy thousands every year.” 








= Re 


EFFECTUAL | 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattie is 


GOMBAULT’S : 
CAUSTIC BALSAR:! 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 











* 

This pemerret remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government St 





Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, ecc., it 
is invaluable 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold 





Warranted to give satisfaction. Price & 

per bottle. Sold by druggists, or ser.t 

press, charges paid, with full directions ts 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testano 


nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
eopy of the book, postpaid, and a 


sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. 
book alone is $1; 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





year’s subscription to The Progres- | ian 


Remember: | 
a year’s subscrip- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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man, Wilmington. 

Treasur -. H Strange, Fayetteville. 

Attorney—K. 8. Martin, Wilmington. 

Directors—J. B. Oliver, J. A. Westbrook, Mt. 
| Olive; I 1. Faison, Faison; W. L. Hill, War- 
| saw; D W. Fussell, Rose Ii 11; B, F. Fussell, 
| Teachey; J 8S. Westbrook Wallace; J. H. 
| Moore, Burgaw j, KE. Porter, Rocky Point; W. , 
Kk}. Springer, H. Bauman, Wilmington ; Dr. 
Geo F. Luoaa, iewaet 8S H. Strange, Fayette- 
| vile; W.H Thigpen, M_ F, Leonhart, Chad- 
|} bourn ? ‘i. L. Struthers, Grists. 

Bxcouths Committee—W. L. Hill, chair- 
man; J. A, “Westbrook. W: E. Springer, J. As 


Raleigh, N. ©. | 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell, 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. ¥. Gulliver, B. von Herff, 0. w, 
Biacknall, T. K, Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Kidgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm, 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

S. L. Putterson, ex efficio, Chairman, 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin. 
burg; (8) K. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, EBotanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 

Presideut—W. 5B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secreiary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—tT’. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. vl. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—wW. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXKCUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 

W. 45. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

Jehn Giaham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Pesson, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, 


H. Lane, Aurora, 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
John Graharo, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Priesideni—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretury—J. E, Pogue, Raleigh. 

‘Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 


FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRI ULTURAL EXFERIMENT STA- 
TION. 

Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 

Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 





Horticuiturist—W. I. Massey, West Ra- 
leigh. 

Chemist-W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 

Veterinarian—Tait But er, Raleigh. 

Biolozist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 

Iintomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 
leigh. 

Assistant Chemist—G. S. Fraps, Raleigh. 

Poultryman- J. S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 

A: sistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 
ton, West Ral+igh. 

Assistant in J airy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 

President-W. L. Hill, Warsaw 
Vice-Preside nt w. , Springer, Wilming- 
T, Bau- 


Secretary and Business Agent—H. 








Westbrook and W. E. Thi gpen, 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


HINTS ON CANNING. 








Mrs. Hiller’s Timely Suggestions for 
Busy Housewives. 


In the course of an interesting 
illustrated article on canning fruits, 
in the July Housekeeper, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth O. Hiller says: 

The chief points in canning are to 
have the fruit perfect in shape and 
quality, syrup clear and rightly pro- 
portioned and boiling hot, the jars 
filled to overflowering and sealed 
quickly and thoroughly, that no air 
may be left inside. Have each uten- 
sil to be used in the progress in 
readiness, that there may be no need- 
less delay. Pint jars are more con- 
venient for a small family. Old jars 
should be sealded, also covers; new 
rubbers and covers can be procured 
at the grocer’s when the old ones are 
unfit for use. A clamp ts a great con- 
venience, as jars may be held in the 
clamp directly over kettle and filled 
very quickly. 

When the fruit is to be boiled in 
the jars, as it sometimes is, strew 
the bottom of the boiler with small 
wire nails. This makes an admirable 
trivet which prevents the jars from 
sitting on the bottom of the boiler 
where they would be likely to break. 
Allow water to come almost to top 
of jars. Fill the fresh fruit care- 
fully into the jars and prepare the 
syrup, using sugar according to your 
taste. A good proportion and one 
which pleases the majority is one cup 
of sugar to one cup of water for 
each quart jar of small juicy fruits, 
and one cup of sugar to two cups of 
water for the large fruits—pears, 
peaches, ete. Pour the boiling syrup 
into the jars and bring the water 
in the boiler to the boiling point 
and boil five or ten minutes, accord- 
ing to the ripeness of the fruit. 

Strawberries, plums and cherries 
will require more sugar. Cherries 
should be pitted, and I think a few 
pits eracked and kernels added to 
each jar the flavor. 
Quinces, apples, hard peaches, pears 
and all fruits which require soften- 
ing should be cooked in water or 
syrup until they can be pierced with 
a small wooden skewer (toothpick). 
Fill the fruit carefully into jar, then 
strain boiling syrup over it, filling 
the jar to overflowing. Just a word 
here in regard to preparing the large 
fruits: 


improves 


Pare and cut into halves, 
quarters, eights or thin slices, ac- 
cording to the size of fruit used, as 
carefully as possible, and when cook- 
ing in the syrup prepare it as above 
and slip fruit into it carefully. Do 
not allow it to “wallop” in the boil- 
ing process, or your syrup will not 
be clear and your fruit will lose its 
shape. 

Peaches are 
halves or slices. 


usually canned in 
Break a few of the 
stones and add half a dozen kernels 
to each can of fruit, which improves 
its flavor and affords a change, as 
do a very few cassia igids in the same 
manner. "7 





The Use of Unfermented Grape Juice. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The beneficial results of the whole- 
some use of unfermentéd grape juice 
and now being brought to the public 
attention. Its use in sickness, con- 
valescence and good health is recom- 
mened as a cure, restorative and pre- 
ventive; not only by persons in the 
prime of life and the young, but the 
old as well. Indeed, it has become 
quite a fad, and people who have 
taken up its use declare it both re- 
freshing and nourishing. It is read- 
ily made so as to please the eye by its 
color and attractive appearance, the 
smell by its aroma and fragrance, 
and the palate by itst pleasant flavor. 
It is easily prepared with the facili- 
ties of the ordinary kitchen. Clean, 
sound, well ripened grapes are used, 
being crushed in a cider mill, or by 
hand if necessary. The juice, which 
results is heated in a double boiler, 
or a large stone jar in a pan of hot 
water, so that the juice does not 
come in direct contact with the fire, 
at a temperature of 180 degrees to 
200 degrees F. After heating, it is 
put in a jar and allowed to settle for 
twenty-four hours, carefully fiiltered 
and put up in air-tight bottles. It 
makes one of the best, cheapest and 
refreshing summer drinks known. 


TODD. 





The Midsummer Fashions. 


Sun-plaits are the season’s novelty 
and characterize both walking and 
trailing skirts. 

Many of the smartest afternoon 
gowns are made of voile. There are 
voiles in checked, striped, plaided 
and dotted weaves, and a_ novelty 
shows silky white hairs over the sur- 
face. 

Next to the skirt-and-coat costume 
there is none so popular as the shirt- 
waist costume, and every woman con- 
siders at least one shirt waist 
gown of light-weight wool or 
silk a necessary addition to her or- 
dinary street frocks. The smartest 
of these are made of linens and linen 
canvas, with braid and buttons for 
ornamentation. 

The long, loose coat has proved 
itself so desirable a garment that it 
is included in every well-appointed 
outfit, being made of tin French 
cloth, linen, canvas, brilliantine and 
satin. Coarse linen canvass coats 
worn not only with skirts to 
match, but afford the desired protec- 
tion to thin summer dresses. 

There are beautiful stocks of heavy 


are 


washing materials, with medallions 
of lace let in, embroidered designs 
and fancy stitching for ornamenta- 
tion; others are relieved from plain- 
ness by a line of narrow piping in 
color about the edge. Pearl buttons 
or studs are used to fasten some of 
the daintiest of these. Long scarfs 
of silk crepe or linen gauze are the 
prevailing fashion, and their success 
lies in the manner in which they are 
tied. 

Nothing in dress is of greater im- 
portance than the footwear, which 
must not only be comfortable but 
fashionable, which must accord with 
the costume and oceasion upon which 
it is worn,—F rom the Delineator for 
August. 


A Church With Nineteen Rooms. 


They have something new in a 
Methodist church in Shelby, which a 
correspondent of the Charlotte Ob- 
server says is nearing completion. 
“When finished,” we are ‘informed, 
“it will be one of the handsomest 
and best equipped church edifices in 
the State. It contains nineteen 
rooms, including kitchen and din- 
ing-room, where lunch will be served 
at the noon hour each day during 
the meeting, that the housekeepers 
may be able to attend the services, 
and also to relieve the delegates of 
the long tramps, many of the homes 
being far distant from the church.” 

We assume that lunch is to be 
served on special occasions and not 
at every meeting.—Exchange. 








NIGHT WAS HER TERROR. 


“T would cough nearly all night 
long,” writes Mrs. Chas. Applegate, 
of Alexandria, Ind. “and could 
hardly get any sleep. 
sumption so bad that if I walked a 
block I would cough frightfully and 
spit blood, but, when all other medi- 
eines failed, three $1.00 bottles of 
Dr. King’s New Discovery wholly 
cured me and I gained 58 pounds.” 
It’s absolutely guaranteed to cure 
Coughs, Colds, La Grippe, Bron- 
chitis and all Throat and Lung 
Troubles. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 
Trial bottles free at all druggists. 





OUR STATE NORMAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


The catalogue of the North Caro- 
lina State Normal and Industrial 
College, advertisement of which ap- 
pears in another column, shows an 
enrollment during the past year of 
494 college students and 366 pupils 
in the Practice and Observation 
School. 

The dormitory capacity will be in- 
creased before the next annual ses- 
sion opens September 15th, but it 
will be necessary to give most of the 
new places next year to tuition-pay- 
ing students, as the rooms must be 
furnished and the college has no 
funds with which to furnish them ex- 
cept as it secures funds from tuition. 

Students secure freé-tuition by 
agreeing to become teachers in the 
public or private schools of the 
State for at least two years after 
leaving the college, and,n no other 
way can free-tuition be secured. All 
the free-tuition students cannot se- 
cure board in the dormitories where 
board is furnished at actual cost, 
but places will be reserved in the 
dormitories for 175 free-tuition stu- 
dents and 175 tuition-paying  stu- 
dents. Provision will be made for 
fifty free-tuition students with board 
in private families and twenty-five 
tuition-paying students with board 
in private families. 

There are so many applications for 
free tuition with board in the dormi- 
tories that it will be necessary ocea- 
sionally to hold competitive examina- 
tions, and in order to secure a 
chance for one of these free-tuition 
places with board in the dormitories 
an application should be in the hands 
of President McIver on or before 
July 15th. Each county in the State 
is entitled to one or more of these 
places, according to the white popu- 
lation of the county. In the dormi- 
tories the annual expenses of a free- 
tuition student for board, laundry, 
and fees for registration, physician’s 
attendance, library, use of text- 
books, ete., is $100. Tuitior-paying 
students pay $140. Non-residents of 
the State pay $160. The annual ex- 
penses of students in private families 
is about $12 more than that of board- 
ers in the college dormitories. 


T had con-’ 



















Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, ete. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 











This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. «11 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. arries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’? solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U. S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina‘points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfo'k, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2. 5 P. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At Uniesuey 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or‘eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with nor 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington ard all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C, 
R,..L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JULY 10. 


Saul Rejected as King. 
(I Samuel 15: 13-23.) 


Golden Text: To obey is better 
than sacrifice. (1 Samuel 15: 22.) 

Those who study the record of the 
events of Saul’s reign as given in 
the First Book of Samuel will find 
that it is in nowise an exhaustive 
narrative. Instead of relating all 
the events which occurred under 
Saul’s reign, the sacred historian 
contents himself with mentioning 
simply those events which most 
strikingly illustrate God’s dealings 
with his people. 

The Beginning of Saul’s Down- 
ward Course.—The first clearly de- 
fined retrograde step on the part of 
Saul seems to have occurred in con- 
nection with his war against the 
Philistines. He had been command- 
ed to wait for Samuel to come and 
offer the sacrifices before beginning 
the battle, but in his haste and im- 
patience, Saul ventured to offer the 
sacrifices himself, a proceeding for 
which he was sternly rebuked by the 
prophet, who declared that this fail- 
ure to observe the Divine command 
would cost. Saul his kingdom. 

The Amalekites and their King.— 
The Amalekites were a powerful and 
warlike people who lived in Arabia 
Petraea, between the Red Sea and 
the Dead Sea. They dwelt generally 
in migrating parties, in caves or in 
tents, like the Bedouin Arabs of the 
present day. 

The first encounter between the 
Israelities and the Amalekites took 
place in the desert of Rephidim, just 
after the Israelities had crossed the 
Red Sea. In consequence of the 
unprovoked assault thus made by the 
Amalekites upon the people of God, 
a decree of extermination was de- 
elared against them by Moses. 

Saul’s Commission from Jehovah. 
—Though it had been declared in the 
days of Moses that the Amalekites 
should be destroyed, it was not until! 
the time of Saul, about four hundred 
years later, that Israel attained suffi- 
cient power to take the initiative 
against these powerful enemies. 
Now, however, Samuel bore a mes- 
sage to Saul from Jehovah, com- 
manding him to utterly destroy the 
Amalekites with all their flocks and 
herds. 

This commission was a congenial] 
one to the fierce, warlike character 
of Saul, and with a great army of 
210,000 men, he ravaged the country 
of the Amalekites. 

The Divine Command Disobey.— 
Though. Saul had performed, in a 
general way, the command of the 
Lord to destroy the Amalekites, he 
failed t6 carry out the divine in- 
structions in two important respects 
He spared Agag, their king, and he 
permitted the people to reserve the 
best of the oxen and the sheep. Fur- 
thermore, he aggravated his disobedi- 
ence by hypocrisy, pretending that 
he had completely fulfilled the Di- 
vine command, although he was per- 
fectly well aware how far short he 
had come of obeying the directions 
of the prophet. But even while Saul 
was asserting his accomplishment 
of his commission, the prophet inter- 
rupted him with the stern interroga- 
tion: “What meaneth then this 





bleating of the 
and the lowing 
hear ?” 

The Divine Command Disobeyed.— 
result of Saul’s disobedience was a 
renewal of the sentence of condemna- 
tion previously passed upon him. 
“Beeause thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lord,” said Samuel, “he hath 


of the oxen which I 


also rejected thee from being king.” | 


Obedience Better than Sacrifice.— 
In his rebuke of the guilty king, 
Samuel enunciates a truth of deep 
spiritual import. Saul’s weak 


sheep in mine ears, | 


ex- | 


cuse had been that the oxen and the 
sheep were reserved for sacrifice un- 
to the Lord. But Samuel pierces 
this hollow pretense with the inspired 
declaration that obedience is better 
than sacrifice. - 

Modern Application of this Les- 
son.—Heart worship is more accept- 
able to the Lord than a mere formal 
observance of outward rites. Ill-got- 
ten gains can not be sanctified by de- 
voting them to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. God wants the obedience of 
the heart. 
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ONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 

Pure White Lead is not only the 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest in the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 


becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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W One young Jack 18 months old, black with white points; 52-inches high; nice, W 
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5 6The Acme 


Peanut Roaster. 





Acme 


There is more money for the retailer in the 


inventiou made in the last fifty years 


Peanut Roaster thanin any cther 





EASIEST. CHEAPEST. 


IEATEST. 


as a Rh a 


COMPLETEST. 








NO TIME. 


» oa 


NO LABOR. NO ATTEN- 
TION. NO EXPENSE. 








‘ PERFECTLY AUTOMATIC. 
? General Agents for 
ys 
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N. and S. Carolina. 
118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124 and 125 N. 


= ~~. 


- FOR SALE BY... 
D.L.Gore Co.,, Wasa le 
N, 


Laws 


PRICE $17.50 DELIVERED. 


Water Street, WILMINGTON, 


p 
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Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
i ing not less than 6% actual 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 

Write for our books, they 
are /ree to farmers. 
GERMAN 
Kat Works, 


Nassau St., 
New York. 


Atlanta Ga. 
Branch: 














DON'T BEA ; 


And think you can’t find 


Clothing, Hats, Shoes, Underwear, Etc., 


as cheap as you want to buy, at our Store— 
but come and see for yourself. ..... 


Reliable Goods at Low Prices. 














cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. G. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 
Your dealer sells it. 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, - - 





Conn. 


“~~ FREE SAMPLE 


Of “THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND 
WORK,” By Booker T. Washington. 


Send us your name and 
address. We want you 
to have a copy of this 
autobiography of the 
€reatest living Negro 
for the purpose of in- 
troducing it 
community, It is a 
remarkable seller, big 
profit; agents are mak- 
ing from $4 to $10 per 
day. Will you intro- 
duce it by selling or 
getting us an agent? 
If so, send at once for 
@ sample. 


J.L. NICHOLS &CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 









| Selling Price $1.00. 915 Austell Building. 
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